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BACCALAUREATE SERMON BY THE PRESIDENT 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY’ 


By Dr. JAMES B. CONANT 


I TAKE my text for this baccalaureate 
sermon from the eighth chapter of the Gos- 
pel according to St. Matthew, ‘‘ Why are ye 
fearful, O ye of little faith?”’ 

Gentlemen of the Class of 1935, a man 
would have to be in a most unrealistic mood 
indeed to paint a rosy picture of the future 
which lies immediately ahead of us. You 
all know the gravity of the situation: Mil- 
lions of unemployed, uncertainty facing 
others, a dislocation of our national life 
caused by an economic depression, to cure 
which radical expedients are being boldly 
urged by restless groups. In at least two 
foreign countries we see brutal and degrad- 
ing tyranny. In the whole world reason 
ebbs and hope for freedom and liberty runs 
In more than one quarter there is the 
menacing threat of war. 

The faith which burned so brightly 
nearly twenty years ago at the close of the 
‘‘war to end war’’ now seems almost extin- 
guished. In regard to international peace, 
in regard to reasonable forms of govern- 
ment insuring liberty and freedom, in re- 
gard to a stable economic system giving 
security and happiness, in regard to all 
these vital matters even the most intelligent 
are discouraged. Fear and apprehension 
are in the air, and the dread of to-morrow 
colors the views of even some of the sanest 
members of the community. 


low. 


1Given on June 16, 1935. 


Since this is the sort of world into which 
you step, it has seemed to me, gentlemen, 
that you may well ask yourselves the ques- 
tion which I have taken for my text, ‘‘ Why 
are ye fearful, O ye of little faith?’’ Now, 
I shall attempt no excursion into the fields 
of religious belief; that is not the function 
of a baccalaureate sermon in this college in 
the twentieth century. I shall merely point 
out the devastating effects caused by fear, 
and urge upon you as educated men the 
necessity of evolving a solid philosophy of 
life—a philosophy of life which will enable 
you to face the future unafraid. 

The emotional atmosphere in any coun- 
try varies from time to time during the 
course of its history. There are periods 
when a buoyant enthusiasm and tremen- 
dous optimism infect a whole population. 
There are other times, like the present, 
when a fear bordering on hysteria stalks 
through the land. 

I do not need to dwell on the many signs 
which to-day are symptomatic of an irra- 
tional temper; if they increase, what is now 
a general apprehension will become that 
dangerous mob psychology we call terror. 
We all know that when real terror seizes an 
individual he ceases to be a rational 
creature and his standards of decency go by 
the board. He will believe the incredible, 
spread the wildest rumors, turn on the 
members of his own family and betray his 
best friend. 
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A group of people or a nation will behave 
in a similar way. Historians still use the 
word terror to mark certain disgraceful 
chapters of history which can be studied if 
one wants to learn of human nature at its 
worst. Those who have witnessed a crowd 
suddenly overcome by terror describe a re- 
volting spectacle. In a mob seized with 
panic, man reverts to the beast and only his 
animal instincts remain with which he 
fights ruthlessly and blindly for his own 
preservation. Nothing counts but himself. 
To this extreme a man may be driven by 
creat fear. 

We hope that the disintegrating and de- 
moralizing state of fear will not increase; 
perhaps we have already witnessed the 
height of the present wave. But it clearly 
behooves all, particularly all who are 
young, to examine their own souls to see if 
they themselves are proof against this fatal 
malady. Each of you gentlemen must 
grapple with your own personal problem 
and settle it in such a way that you will 
assist in restoring a sane point of view to 
the whole country. If you partake of the 
fear which is now manifest, you will 
increase a national hazard. 

The question of how an individual looks 
at the future is thus clearly one that con- 
cerns not only himself but the community 
at large. Any one who has had experience 
with a group of men knows the contagious 
nature of fear. <A leader’s slight apprehen- 
sion may be sensed by his followers and 
become magnified as it passes from one to 
another. An experienced industrial engi- 
neer once gave me good advice concerning 
the starting of a small experimental plant, 
the operation of which was not without its 
dangers—particularly in the hands of a 
very green crew. ‘‘The tone of your voice 
is important,’’ he warned; ‘‘the slightest 
indication by even a gesture that you are 
doubtful of the outcome will destroy the 
confidence of the men. If they once become 
alarmed, something is sure to go wrong.’’ 
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In the future many of you may be called 
upon to be leaders in one capacity or an- 
other; indeed, in a sense any one who has 
a group of friends and acquaintances is in 
a minor way a leader of opinion. An edu- 
eated, thoughtful man who considers all the 
aspects of our present problems and the 
difficulties that seem inevitable in the 
future must realize the magnitude of the 
stakes involved. To know the possibilities 
of misfortune and yet to proceed without 
anxiety is at times perhaps impossible. But 
to advance without betraying fear is a duty 
incumbent on all who lead. 

The responsibility of each person for the 
emotions of the group to which he belongs 
is evident; if the community of which he is 
a member meets disaster through panic, his 
own alarm is in part to blame. However, 
the corroding effects of fear on an individ- 
ual’s personal life are not so obvious, and 
yet all who have studied human nature 
know what a crippling ailment of the soul 
fear may become. It was well said long ago 
that “‘it is not pain or death that is to be 
feared but the fear of pain or death.’’ 

Fear poisons a man’s honesty with him- 
self and with others. How often have un- 
voiced apprehensions deterred men and 
women from making a courageous, honest 
appraisal of a situation; how often has 
timidity prevented an inquiry which would 
have shown before it was too late that what 
appeared solid structure was in truth 
shored up by rotten timber. In the life 
ahead of you you will be called upon to 
make certain decisions, momentous de- 
cisions which perhaps will affect the lives 
of others. Now I venture to prophesy that 
under one condition you will make the 
wrong decision almost without fail, namely, 
when you are afraid. Timidity and clear 
thinking do not go hand in hand. 

Worry robs innumerable people of their 
happiness. It is an affliction which multi- 
plies with age. If there is any way in 
which you gentlemen at this stage in your 
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life ean euard against it, you would be well 
advised to do so. Fear, not foresight, is the 
cause of worry. Every one must attempt 
to understand the problems which confront 
him. Only a fool starts an adventure with- 
out considering every possibility of disas- 
ter. The wise man weighs the chances of 
mishap at each step and lays his plans ac- 
cordingly. He neither shrinks from the 
consequences of misfortune nor does he 
dwell on them unduly. Brooding on the 
uncertainties, rehearsing the possible ca- 
lamities, ean do nothing to inerease his 
chances of success; indeed it may do just 
the reverse by undermining his own morale 
or that of his followers, for it is possible by 
the power of suggestion to awaken fear in 
all but the stoutest hearts. 

In one of those periods of history when 
everything seems to be headed in the right 
direction for a particular group of people, 
an individual’s acquaintance with anxiety 
may well be entirely personal. When pros- 
perity and happiness are in the air, a young 
person may often regulate his life with con- 
siderable suecess without thinking much 
about the future; he may go along for many 
years without apprehension and with no 
apparent need for faith. You who gradu- 
ate this week may be inclined to cast an 
envious eye on those who were young in 
such periods; but I maintain in all sincerity 
that it is they who should envy you. 

You are of the generation which is called 
to the colors when the never-ending cam- 
paign takes on a new tempo. The very 
uncertainty of the times must foree you to 
ponder on certain fundamental problems 
and compel you to answer hard questions 
which in easier days you might have 
evaded. 

After all, even under the most favorable 
auspices, past or present, can any one es- 
cape the personal hazards which are a part 
of life? Examine the past records of dif- 
ferent families, look at the statistics and see 
how much guarantee there is for a long life 
free from sorrow and suffering even for the 
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youth born in the best and longest of 
‘*boom times.’’ To be sure, medical science 
has done much to increase the expectancy 
of life for the young and to alleviate pain, 
and will do much more during your life- 
time; but there is an end and not always a 
pleasant one ahead of each of us. 

We are mortal, and in the tables of the 
life insurance companies each of us counts 
only as a probability. Indeed, an obliging 
actuary would calculate for any one of you 
your chances of surviving the coming week, 
a year, ten years or fifty. The same consid- 
erations touch our friends, the members of 
our families 
est to us is calculable only in terms of prob- 





the span of life of those dear- 


abilities; they are the hostages we have 
given to fortune. Such are the premises on 
which the universe is constructed. Whether 
it is ‘‘a well-managed universe or a chaos 
huddled together’’ you must decide for 
yourselves, and on the answer to that ques- 
tion the direction of your lives depends. To 
evade the issue is to go forth unarmed—and 
that the times forbid. 

Of course, each man’s faith will differ 
from that of his neighbors; it will be forged 
by his own experience, it will reflect his 
view of the universe. To be worth anything 
a faith must be militant and active—it is no 
literary exercise in philosophy. And yet 
the educated man to-day must consider 
many things and weigh them carefully be- 
fore he answers the question—what is sig- 
nificant, what is of eternal value? He must 
examine religious beliefs and philosophies, 
the opinions of wise men, the annals of 
human hopes and ambitions, the victories 
and defeats in man’s battle with himself 
and with nature—in short, he must be 
acquainted with history. 

The story is told that Archbishop Usher, 
a great divine and scholar in the seven- 
teenth century, was led to his life-time of 
study by the famous saying of Cicero, ‘‘To 
be ignorant of what occurred before you 
were born, is to be always a child.’’ Now 
let it be noted that children have a sort of 
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faith, a faith proverbial for its simplicity 
and its inability to cope with the realities of 
life. A childish faith when it meets the 
unexpected rapidly gives way to childish 
terror. 

You will hear people to-day speaking of 
this or that possibility as though it would 
be the greatest disaster in the recorded his- 
tory of the human race. Have those who 
make such statements ever considered the 
state of Central Europe after the Thirty- 
years War? Do they realize what mankind 
has been through? Not that the contem- 
plation of some of these grim and ghastly 
episodes in history is cheering ; not that the 
knowledge of past horrors can comfort 
those who are afraid of the storms ahead. 
But historical knowledge does give a sense 
of perspective, and tends to reduce exag- 
gerated statements to a minimum. To 
know and understand something of what 
has happened to other generations is to arm 
your faith with a shield which the ignorant 
must forever lack. 

There are two common sentimental ap- 
proaches to history, both equally false in 
my opinion. Some people turn their backs 
on all that has happened before our time, 
brand the historical record as a mass of 
lies and then proceed with great inconsis- 
tency to believe what modern writers say of 
the present and prophesy for the future. 
Others glorify the past, lavish praises on its 
suecesses and forget its failures. Is it not 
more reasonable to consider suecess and 
failure as equally important? The good 
and the evil of the past are for us to study, 
and from this study we must draw the con- 
clusions which will help us guide our lives. 
An injunction to our students might well 
be written over the doors of our libraries: 
Study the past but do not worship it. 

I am no apologist for the Victorian doc- 
trine of progress which implied a continu- 
ous forward movement of mankind towards 
one desired goal. There are perhaps as 
many goals as there have been noble aspira- 
tions, and many of these are mutually ex- 
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clusive. We assume a great deal of wisdom 
when we point a finger in a particular diree- 
tion and say that it is the right road for 
civilization, that it is the way of progress. 

The creative impulse in the human spirit 
has manifested itself in many splendid 
forms. Whether the change from one 
period to another marks progress or retro- 
gression depends usually upon whether he 
who passes judgment is an artist, a scholar 
or a philanthropist. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that we may lay aside entirely the 
problem of progress or no progress, and 
merely examine the history of civilization 
to see what meaning and inspiration we 
may draw from it. 

We find wave-like motions of growth and 
decay, periods of prosperity alternating 
with times of despair, we learn of all sorts 
of interesting and strange adventures of 
individuals and races. But out of it all 
does there not arise a vision of human 
achievement—heroie actions, inspired 
thoughts, designs of beauty, the slow un- 
raveling of nature’s secrets? Take what 
view you will of the past or the future direc- 
tion of the human race, this heaped-up 
treasure, this non-material wealth alone 
speaks eloquently to me of what is man, and 
strengthens my belief in the significance of 
his future. 

Finally, in attempting to formulate this 
philosophy of yours which I have suggested 
may help to give you immunity from fear, 
you will keep coming back to a central 
problem. A Roman philosopher who was 
also a statesman and a soldier, expressed it 
simply: ‘‘The universe is either a confu- 
sion, or it is unity and order and provi- 
dence. If the former, why do I desire to 
tarry in an accidental combination of 
things and such disorder? . . . But if the 
latter is true, I venerate and I am firm.”’ 
You can not answer this fundamental ques- 
tion if you attempt to measure the universe 
with the personal yardstick of your own 
happiness and sorrow. 

We all realize that the search for life’s 
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significance must be divoreed from our im- 
mediate selfish concerns. No cleverness or 
skill, no personal triumphs or feats of the 
intellect will be sufficient unless your efforts 
are dedicated to something greater and 
more permanent than your own material 
existence. Probably no two of you will 
agree as to just those ends and ideals which 
sum up the meaning of life, but for all of 
you the goal which will truly satisfy will 
involve own fortunes only inci- 
dentally. 

When we study the lives of those who 
seem to have reached a comprehending wis- 
dom, we find that such men learned to 
evaluate the future apart from the ques- 
tions of their daily concerns, their pains or 
pleasures or even their private ambitions. 
If an individual is so fortunate as to arrive 
at a point where he can contemplate life’s 
problems with calm detachment, free from 
petty personal considerations, then indeed 
he has attained a faith which is an unfail- 


your 


ing guard. 

A calm and thoughtful approach to mod- 
ern problems, a due appreciation of the 
past in the attempt to gauge the present— 
such an attitude should be typical of an 
educated intelligent man. But such a de- 
tached eritical attitude does not imply the 
acceptance of a philosophy of defeatism or 
non-resistanee. No one with youth or vital- 
ity could subseribe to such a doctrine, least 
of all in these exciting times. 

To-morrow will be different from yester- 
day and each of you will play an active part 
in the change. You will fight against the 
things you believe to be wrong and for those 
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you believe to be right. You will do all in 
your power to perpetuate certain ideas 
which you cherish, and you will join zeal- 
ously in the struggle when you can lend an 
effective hand. 

But the test of your faith comes as day 
by day you hear reports from the many 
portions of the front on which you are not 
engaged,—can you read them calmly and 
unafraid? Even if the cause with which 
you identify all that is noble appears to be 
losing, will you give up hope? Under 
such circumstances is there nothing to do, 
have you no role to play? 

It is not always realized that a well- 
fought rear-guard action may be as impor- 
tant for the future as a dramatic advance 
which carries all before it. Oliver Crom- 
well boasted that ‘‘the Lord made our ene- 
mies as stubble to our swords,’’ yet his 
commonwealth was soon overthrown. Re- 
former and reactionary alike are too prone 
to identify themselves with the will of God. 
We can not foresee the course of events or 
the verdict of posterity. We can only meet 
the challenge of our day with courage and 
humility, laboring passionately, 
ingly, but never with despair. The heroes 
of the past could do no more. 

A staunch Puritan who survived the 
overthrow of all that he held dear has left 
us the description of a wise and brave war- 
rior, an ideal character armed with forti- 
tude. His words have meaning for us 
to-day : 


unceas- 


Unshaken, unsedue’d, unterrify’d, 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal: 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought 

To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind. 


BACCALAUREATE SERMON BY THE PRESIDENT 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY’ 


By Dr. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 


ALL circumstances point to the signifi- 
cant truth, that in our day and generation 
1Given on June 16, 1935. 





the frontiers of ethics and religion are to be 
found not so much in the life and conduct 
of the individual men as in the deportment 
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of nations and in the activities of political, 
social and economie groups. To be sure, the 
incessant clash between good and evil, right 
and wrong, is always coming to realization 
within the confines of particular personal 
experience; but it is to the behavior of in- 
dividuals participating in mass action that 
we have to look for the most critical of our 
contemporary moral and spiritual issues. 
And this fact carries a peculiar peril of its 
own, for, as is well recognized, it is difficult 
to elicit for group behavior any such vital 
sense of personal responsibility as can be 
called forth when more purely individual 
conduct is at stake. Moreover, this is the 
area where gusts of uncontrollable passion 
sweep over a people, and, in the face of 
every dictate of intelligence, plunge a 
nation into the maelstrom of war or into 
other hardly less calamitous courses. It is 
the happy hunting ground of the dema- 
gogue, whose power for evil the radio has 
multiplied a thousand-fold. Far more than 
merely economic or political issues are at 
stake. The spiritual progress of mankind 
is also gravely imperiled. 

That men must be fed and clothed and 
sheltered before other issues can be dealt 
with needs no debate. That humanity must 
seek to find a social-political order under 
which these results may be permanently as- 
sured and men may live in deceney and 
peace, equally requires no discussion; and 
the collapse of the economic structure of 
the modern world, with its consequent 
burden of unemployment, hunger, want and 
despair, is reason enough for the predomi- 
nant attention which these issues have de- 
manded and received. But the hour is 
surely at hand when it behooves us to 
recall once again that man does not live by 
bread alone, that there are at stake in the 
present turmoil of the world values more 
far-reaching in their significance for the 
dignity and worth and happiness of human 
life than any which can be stated in purely 
economic form. And the time is ripe to 
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appraise in terms of these more enduring 
values the various remedies which are being 
thrust upon the nations. 

If the sole question of importance were 
whether one form of government or one 
economic régime would more certainly than 
another guarantee food and shelter to every 
human being, the test would be purely 
pragmatie and could safely be left to his- 
tory to determine. But this is far from the 
fact. The situation is much more compli- 
eated and involves a comparison of values 
which are often not directly commensur- 
able. Extreme individualism and economic 
social security, to mention but a single issue, 
have no common denominator. 

Again: Here, in one of the greatest of 
nations, is a form of government proclaimed 
as a panacea for human ills, which, starting 
from violent and not wholly unjustified 
revolutionary sources, with the bloodshed 
and cruelty so familiar in the early stages 
of such convulsions, has continued to main- 
tain itself by systematic and whoiesale 
violence. If one may trust reputable testi- 
mony, it has again and again torn from 
their ancestral homes the inhabitants of 
whole villages and towns, men, women and 
children alike, including both the sick and 
the infirm, and sent them off destitute and 
hungry into a barren wilderness to live or 
die, as chance may dictate—and this for- 
sooth because they were slow to conform 
with new and untried governmental re- 
quirements. Does such conduct do nothing 
to the souls of the victims; can it leave the 
souls of the perpetrators unstained? Can 
any industrial or agricultural or even social 
achievement, no matter how dramatic, wipe 
out the human sacrilege of such horrors? 
Furthermore, it has organized official 
treachery that it may betray the enemies 
within its household. It has poisoned with 
suspicion and hatred the lives of millions 
of its own people. The heartless suffering 
and agony of the flesh which it has caused 
are terrifying enough, but it is still worse 
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that all the deepest instincts of human 
dignity and self-respect have been outraged 
by its actions. The sears left on the soul 
are more indelible than those impressed on 
the body. 

Russian communism, ostensibly the child 
of the social-economies of Marx, is the bitter 
enemy of all religion, and yet it involves a 
distorted ethics which has been accepted 
with an essentially fanatical fervor. It has 
been everywhere promulgated as a cult for 
the relief of the oppressed and the destruc- 
tion of the oppressor. It has thus appealed 
to the deep-seated human instinct of sym- 
pathy for the under-dog. 
maintain that only in accordance with its 
provisions can each worker be assured of 
sustenance and reasonable comfort without 
the exploitation of other workers. Once its 
crucial premise is granted, to wit, that 
because of its allegedly peculiar social funce- 
tion only the proletariat should be allowed 
to flourish, all the rest follows with more or 
less logical cogenecy. To divide the fruits of 
agriculture and industry among the labor- 
ers, to crush any competing class, employ- 
ing ruthless brutality if necessary to 
achieve this end—all this and innumerable 
other equally repellent social corollaries 
ensue forthwith. 

The communist conscience is apparently 
no wise disturbed by the fact that a small 
self-appointed fraction of the population 
exercises autocratic control, determines 
what promotes and what retards national 
interest, determines who shall live, be edu- 
cated and multiply, and who shall be exiled, 
starved and sterilized. A nationalism built 
on these class lines, nominally egalitarian 
and altruistie within the party, but sav- 
agely discriminatory once the proletarian 
line is crossed, has been sublimated by the 
power of clever propaganda into a senti- 
mental ereed ablaze with the ethics of 
patriotism—and quite unperturbed by the 
fact that the achievement of its ends has 
been accompanied by the commission of 
most of the crimes in the moral calendar. 


Its disciples 
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It is almost a work of supererogation to 
point out the consequences of this system 
for the higher spiritual qualities of human- 
ity. Grant for the sake of argument what 
few competent economists would admit, 
that a sound natioral industry and agricul- 
ture can be built on these foundations, it is 
clear that in its present form at least it 
involves the complete destruction of free- 
dom of thought and expression and that its 
ethics outrage most of the traditions and 
mores of folk of our stock. Its cruelty is 
oriental and its political philosophy is dog- 
matie and intolerant. Only those in agree- 
ment can be heard and to dissent is to 
invite exile at the best and unspeakable 
punishment at the worst. Brutality is of 
its essence, and its most enthusiastic advo- 
sates regard as contemptible weaklings 
those who demur to such barbarism. The 
Medicis could have taught these gentry 
little. 

That the end justifies the means is one of 
the most dangerous of all human rationali- 
zations, and again and again in the history 
of mankind it has led to tragie calamity. 
Blind fanaticism is always and everywhere 
a menace to the race, and the more self- 
righteous it is, the more dangerous. 
Tyranny is in its essence the denial of the 
sacred claims of personality. 

Over against communism, as another 
self-proclaimed panacea for the ills of 
nations, stands fascism, which appears 
much more like the rank and file of earlier 
revolutionary movements. It is based on a 
variety of familiar motives, all of which 
have a distinctly ethical aspect, with the 
gveneral social welfare as an objective; but 
it is predominantly colored by the will to 
power and by the urge for the preservation 
of a strong and stable government. In the 
countries which have gone fascist, drastic 
remedies have seemed essential, in order to 
prevent the complete disintegration of so- 
ciety, with the inevitable political and eco- 
nomic chaos which would follow such dis- 
integration. Fascism has thus appeared to 
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even its least enthusiastic supporters as a 
savior from worse evils. Moreover, the 
fascist promptly sets about to rationalize 
his whole procedure and at once we begin 
to hear of discipline and loyalty to the state 
as the great virtues for the good citizen. 
The individual exists for the state, not the 
state for the individual. In Germany there 
is even the effort to restore a pagan nation- 
alist religion, with a pantheon of Teutonic 
deities—a procedure which elsewhere in the 
modern world could hardly be imagined 
outside of grand opera. 

These revolutionary governments, which 
must in fairness be credited with many 
admirable achievements, all make frank use 
of foree, combined with brutality when 
necessary, to suppress opposition and criti- 
cism. The press, the universities, the offi- 
cials of the state, to say nothing of the 
common citizen, are one and all debarred 
from freedom of expression. Our fascist 
friends allege that the value of such free- 
dom has been grossly exaggerated and 
morbidly sentimentalized in democratic 
countries, as has the importance and worth 
of parliamentary government. And it may 
be admitted that there are presumably 
social values of greater consequence than 
the license of every lunatic to mount a soap 
box and froth at the mouth. On the other 
hand, no student of history can fail to ree- 
ognize the grave danger, both for the state 
and for the mentality of the individual, 
which is intrinsic to arbitrary suppression 
of political discussion. Great Britain’s 
‘wise and successful policy of tolerance in 
these matters should never be forgotten. 
Her forbearance has been repaid a thou- 
sandfold. 

Absolutism, whether as monarchy or com- 
munism or fascism, may work in. the sense 
that it will provide an organized society in 
which some measure of instant safety and 
comfort may be assured to the mass of 
men; but how long and how effectively it 
ean do even this is open to doubt, and 
meantime there always remains to be as- 
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sessed its essential justice and wisdom, and 
still more the sum total of its effect upon 
the souls of its citizens. 

We who have pledged our fealty to 
democracy see in it larger and more signifi- 
cant values than are found in any other 
form of ordered society. So long as it is 
true to itself, the worth and dignity of 
personality is recognized and protected, the 
human spirit is left free and untrammeled 
to develop as it will. But democracy, no 
more than other forms of government, is 
automatically immune to abuse from mob 
psychology, from the organized influence 
of pernicious self-seeking minorities and 
from control by stupid, even if well-mean- 
ing, people, from costly and wasteful blun- 
dering, from injustice and cruelty, from 
corruption, from corrosive bigotry and 
from humiliating efforts to stifle freedom, 
both of thought and speech.  Incessant 
watchfulness and indomitable courage are 
essential to prevent it from slipping into 
the venal faults of all government. More- 
over, many honest men doubt whether the 
particular form of popular government 
which we have developed can adjust itself— 
at least without radical changes—to the 
staggering problems presented by a hun- 
dred and twenty millions of people, many 
of them alien in race, language and tradi- 
tion, spread over a continent of huge 
dimensions, where industry and agriculture 
and commerce find themselves locked in a 
lethal struggle with one another and with 
the interests of foreign nations, in the 
effort to maintain the conditions of a sound 
and stable society. But, however well 
grounded these misgivings, democracy, be- 
yond any other type of political organiza- 
tion thus far devised, offers liberty to the 
human spirit and equality of opportunity 
to its citizens, within whose hands resides 
the power to correct its evils. 

Now it is my considered conviction that 
there can be no enduring alleviation of the 
social and political ills which plague us, 
unless and until there is an essential change 
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of ethical and spiritual attitude in the rank 
and file of men—and this regardless of the 
special form of government, whether abso- 
lutist or democratic, and regardless of the 
particular economic order, whether capi- 
talist, socialist or something else. To hard- 
boiled political realists, this position will 
seem a fatuous piece of sentimentality, a 
resort to a feeble mysticism, and to wishful 
thinking, an appeal to the soothsayer level 
of intelligence. If taken seriously, it im- 
plies a long, slow, difficult process, requir- 
ing patience and fortitude and faith—with 
ultimate suecess to be expected at best in a 
far distant future and with incessant vigi- 
lance as the price of even slow progress. 
This is no quick and certain cure-all. In 
mitigation of eurrent conditions specific 
governmental procedures must assuredly be 
tried, as they are now being tried, and 
specifie eeonomie programs must likewise 
be undertaken, as is also now the case, and 
for each there must be the contribution of 
the ablest trained intelligence at command. 
But I am persuaded that no one of these 
alone, nor ajl of them together, will in any 
thoroughgoing and lasting way achieve the 
desired purpose, if not motivated by an 
essentially religious attitude and purpose. 
Moreover, the immediate suecess of such 
practical efforts will be greater or less in 
the measure in which they are supported by 
high-minded generosity of spirit. 

True religion is concerned with the ulti- 
mate values in life, with truth, with justice, 
with reverence and human kindness, with 
mercy and sympathy, with courage and for- 
bearance, with beauty and righteousness in 
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thought and deed. These are qualities 
which ean not flourish in a soil poisoned 
by greed and brutality, by treachery and 
deceit, by tyranny over the bodies and souls 
of men. It is therefore a matter of crucial 
consequence to religion that men should live 
under a régime which frees their souls for 
the noblest that is in them, rather than 
under one which cripples their spiritual 
energies. No society has ever been wholly 
free of ignoble and vicious persons nor of 
obstinate impediments to decent and honor- 
able living. But it is one thing to confront 
the ordinary limitations of human nature. 
It is something wholly different to live 
under a social order which holds in con- 
tempt the most experiences of 
human life, which crucifies every impulse 
to develop fully rounded and independent 
personality. 

I personally chance to believe that the 
two great fundamental teachings of the 
Christian Gospel are integral to the reality 
of the world in which we live and that, 
whether we like it or not, human society 
‘an never permanently maintain its stabil- 
ity, save as its members come to accept these 
prineiples as of the essence of their own 
nature, as well as of the essence of the 
human social order, in short, as principles 
which in a biological, as well as an ethical 
sense, possess a crucial survival value. For 
this reason therefore, above all others, such 
forms of government as squarely contradict 
these principles, can not, in my judgment, 
expect to endure; and so long as they do 
endure, they menace the most sacred and 
vital elements in human personality. 


sacred 


BACCALAUREATE SERMON BY THE PRESIDENT 
OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY’ 


By Dr. H. W. DODDS 


It is an opinion frequently expressed 
that the present era is unique in the history 


1Given on June 16, 1935. 








of the world. We are told that man’s in- 
ventive genius has so changed the material 
tools of life that whatever the future holds 
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will be of a nature not previously known. 
Now it is natural, in times of social dis- 
turbance, to believe this, and the present is 
no different in this respect from similar 
periods of unrest and bewilderment in the 
past. Yet with all due allowance for the 
tendency of orators and teachers to exag- 
gerate, it must be admitted that, so far as 
external arrangements are concerned, the 
age-old problems of life have taken on new 
and complicated aspects which must be 
courageously evaluated and adapted to fun- 
damental human needs. 

The current economic and spiritual de- 
pression followed a period of rapidly ex- 
panding scientific knowledge and growing 
technological skill to which as a people we 
have not yet become adjusted. To this was 
added a breakdown of the moral fiber of 
nations after the great war, and the inabil- 
ity of society to purge itself by means of 
familiar medicines. In the face of such a 
combination of circumstances, millions of 
people have turned from the accepted 
values in an impatient search for new prin- 
ciples of progress and for new faiths to 
believe in and to fight for. 

Now the striking feature of the newer 
faiths is their emphasis upon systems. For 
a belief in a personal devil, large numbers 
of people throughout the civilized world 
have substituted the iniquities of a social 
system to be removed, not by exorcising the 
ancient foe of Luther’s hymn, but by the 
more mechanistic method of introducing 
some ingeniously contrived system. Un- 
able to find within themselves peace and 
harmony of spirit, troubled souls flee to 
new religions and new ‘‘isms.’’ Older re- 
ligious faiths assigned to Adam’s fall the 
misery of the human race; to-day the cause 
frequently is found in some system which is 
made to stand between the perfectibility of 
human nature and its admitted imperfec- 
tions. It is an attractive doctrine because 
accomplishment seems so easy and abso- 
lute; but in reality it is superficial and 
deceptive. 
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This extravagant faith in the efficacy of 
idealized social systems springs from the 
analogy of the physical sciences, which 
(and for this we are grateful) have brought 
a natural order into fields once the domain 
of superstition and magic. If I understand 
correctly the philosophy of modern science, 
whether the world is ruled by determining 
causes producing determined effects or 
whether this apparent relationship is fun- 
damentally no more than statistical aver- 
ages reflecting the thoughts and passions 
of men is a disputed question. But no 
such doubts have yet penetrated to those 
who apply unreservedly to human affairs 
the borrowed concept of natural law. Un- 
questionably human relations are subject to 
definable tendencies, as yet too little under- 
stood, and a scientific understanding of 
them will be of great pragmatic value. But 
too often, despairing of the tedious proc- 
esses of scientific discovery and spread of 
enlightenment as a governor to our irra- 
tional impulses, we seek refuge in some 
system which we fondly hope will perform 
the miraculous feat of lifting humanity by 
its own bootstraps. A generation ago an 
ardent single taxer could claim the social 
advantages for his reform which a fascist or 
communist boasts to-day. 

By this I do not mean to deny the in- 
fluence of environment upon a man or a 
society, and the social order is part of our 
environment over which we may exercise 
a measure of conscious control. For this 
reason it deserves most thoughtful and ob- 
jective study. Nor do I bemoan the fact 
that, as one writer expresses it, the laws of 
nature, human institutions and the universe 
itself are undergoing a critical examination 
without parallel in the world’s history; for 
I believe that this signifies growth rather 
than decadence. Yet candor compels us to 
admit that social scientists have made but 
little progress in establishing even working 
hypothetical laws of human institutions. 
And the cause is not far to seek. It is 
because man is more than a creature of 
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environment; he is also a spirit, a person- 
ality with power both to create and de- 
stroy. In a true sense he is the master of 
his fate, the captain of his soul, and as 
such he declines to be ‘‘eabin’d, eribb’d, 
confined’’ by mechanistic powers outside. 
No matter how influenced by inheritance 
and environment its conduct may be, the 
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healthy mind still views itself as account- 
able for the acts it wills, and exacts a 
similar accountability from others. Beyond 
the realm of the relatively stable factors of 
human nature and its environment lies the 
realm of the non-predictable personality. 

For this reason, while it is always more 
comforting to discuss external arrange- 
ments than to search our own souls, as one 
prefers to discuss excuses rather than re- 
sponsibility for his shortcomings, this 
morning of all occasions is the time to talk 
just about ourselves. It is proper and 
natural that to-day each member of the 
craduating class should be thinking of him- 
self and his future, to the exclusion of all 
other matters. And although the frame 
and content of each one’s hopes vary from 
those of his neighbors, a question common 
and appropriate to all is: What is for me 
the good life and how ean I find and pur- 
sue it? 

In this quest no scientific formula can 
be summoned to provide an answer. As 
some one has truly said, science may abolish 
disease, but it can not tell us what to do 
with health. It may abolish poverty, but 
it can not tell us how to use the wealth or 
leisure which invention and _ technology 
afford. The answer pertains to the arts 
rather than the sciences, for it is that most 
difficult of arts, the art of living, which we 
consciously or unconsciously seek to fit our- 
selves to follow. 

The best practical method of attack that 
I can suggest is to take a long look ahead 
and decide to-day the sort of person you 
want to be in middle life and in old age. 
If you reply that it is too early to consider 
this question, that you are young and the 
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present engages all your attention, I would 
remind you that old age begins in the 
embryo and that men in coilege are consid- 
erably beyond the embryonic stage. 

Twenty years from to-day, men now in 
college will be entering middle age, a 
period at which they should be enjoying 
life in fullest vigor. Yet this is the period 
which psychologists and moralists tell us is 
the dangerous age. It is an interesting fact 
that business success has little to do with 
the mental condition in which one then 
finds himself. The tragedy, reported both 
by physicians and preachers, is the number 
of people, irrespective of material comfort, 
who come to dead center in middle life. It 
is then that one knows for the first time how 
much of his life-long ambition is going to be 
realized and how self-satisfying that ambi- 
tion has been. Until then, one can always 
assume, despite postponed successes, that 
some day his real self will sooner or later 
be realized. 

But at middle age one must face the fact 
that his worldly destiny is fixed in large 
measure, and from the consciousness of this 
hard truth may ensue a grave interior 
crisis if the standards of the past have been 
senseless or empty. A practising psychia- 
trist declares that this feeling of being 
*‘stuck’’ is the general neurosis of the 
present epoch. It is at middle life that the 
shallow resources of the daily routine are 
apt to become exhausted and the true mean- 
ing of life lost, unless deeper resources of 
consciousness come to the rescue. 

The years in college are the crucial op- 
portunity for implanting within one re- 
sources and interests which make one’s 
whole life agreeable and pleasing to one’s 
self, which alone sustains that needful in- 
ward peace and harmonious adjustment to 
the world outside. To be a particle in a 
mass has no enduring meaning for the indi- 
vidual, and one who has lost the meaning 
of his life is bound to be unhappy if not 
positively ill. 

In planning our lives it is important to 
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recognize the deceitfulness of any doctrine 
of cheap and quick success or of accomplish- 
ment that rests upon personal aggrandize- 
ment. Even those maligned individuals, 
the politicians, need a higher motive to sus- 
tain them. All history teaches that strug- 
gle for power and influence divorced from 
unselfish ends is self-destructive and in the 
end unsatisfying. So at the risk of beecom- 
ing platitudinous, I make a plea for the 
old-fashioned virtues. In the history of the 
race these virtues have shown strong sur- 
vival power. It is not knowledge divorced 
from virtue, but knowledge joined to virtue 
which holds society together. 

The devastation of the world war and 
its catastrophic aftermath have been inter- 
preted by some as revealing the emptiness 
of accepted values and the need for newly 
fabricated loyalties if one is to be modern 
and free. But every man needs something 
to live by and to live for, and those who 
have jettisoned received standards _per- 
force turn to strange gods most astonish- 
ingly bizarre and fanciful. No sensible per- 
son expects to find life a continuous bull 
market in which one can always buy cheap 
and sell dear, and it is reasonable to assume 
that cycles of moral depression represent 
rather a lapse from accepted standards and 
eternal values than a negation of them. 
When received virtues are thrown out the 
window, vulgarity takes possession of the 
room. Therefore, educated individuals 
should not be ashamed to fight against the 
vulgarizing tendencies now loose in the 
world to a greater extent than heretofore in 
the memory of any living man. What is 
gained by banishing illiteracy, if ability to 
read is exhausted in the colored accounts of 
scandalous murder trials or the sexual 
aberrations of the pulp magazines? 

The great lesson of a liberal education is 
that there are no short-cuts to culture, and 
a college career should be an open door to 
rich life experiences rather than a tool to 
material advancement or business success. 
If you measure the worth of a Princeton 
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diploma at its cash value it were better for 
you that you had not come to college, for 
the time and money invested would have 
fulfilled its purpose more satisfactorily in 
other ways. 

A tendency of modern life, with its mass 
production and improved communications, 
is to transform a man into a number and 
a type. The proper function of religion, 
art, literature and science is to counteract 
this influence, to raise the individual above 
popular commonplaces and_ stereotyped 
opinions. The ideal of education is there- 
fore aristocratic rather than leveling. It 
is only by keeping alive one’s interests in 
things of the intellect and the sprit that 
one can maintain the flame of self-realiza- 
tion and self-respect in a society whose 
level of economie life depends upon such a 
large measure of regimentation on the phys- 
ical side. In the look ahead which to-day 
I urge you to take, be sure, therefore, to 
find a place for intellectual and cultural 
interests outside your daily occupation. It 
is necessary that you do so, if this business 
of living is not to turn to dust and ashes 
in your mouth. 

And finally in your plans for a full life, 
do not overlook the claims of religion as the 
explanation of an otherwise unintelligible 
world. Here again the preachers and the 
psychologists unite in affirming the practi- 
eal utility of religion as a means to a nor- 
mal adjustment of the individual to the 
world about him. But the spiritual view- 
point can not be reduced to a quo pro quo 
or made a matter of pragmatic advantage 
to be attained through a process of delib- 
erate self-deception. The spiritual view- 
point is a reasonable and sensible explana- 
tion of what otherwise must remain 
inexplicable. For more than two thousand 
years it has been the general assumption of 
European civilization that man has a soul 
and that the supreme business of life is to 
nourish and develop the soul. ‘‘I do noth- 
ing,’’ said Socrates, in his immortal last 
defense, ‘‘but go about persuading you all, 
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both young and old, not to care about the 
body or money, but to care first and fore- 
most about the soul and how it can be made 
most good.’’ This doctrine, revolutionary 
for its time, developed and refined in the 
teachings of Christ, has so possessed the 
Western world that to the average man it 
seems self-evident. Yet to-day, as always, 
its acceptance remains an act of faith. 
Whether man is merely a thinking organ- 
ism or whether he is an embodied soul, can 
not be proved by the objective methods of 
the natural sciences. But thoughtful per- 
sons have moved away from the dogmatic 
scientific materialism of the nineteenth 
century, and no longer can they be satisfied 
with a philosophy which postulates a blind, 
impersonal foree inferior to ourselves, as 
the cause and author of our being. We 
sometimes hear of the consolations of re- 
ligion, and no doubt a religious faith has 
saved many a man from complete frustra- 
tion and even insanity itself. But religion 
is more than a consolation, for it brings a 
man, who knows that he did not create him- 
self, into harmony with the will and pur- 
pose of his Creator. 

Gentlemen of the Class of 1935, if from 
four years in college you have learned 
something of the discipline and the endur- 
ing pleasures of literature, art and science, 
if from association with your fellows in 
athleties and extra-curricular activities you 
have gained greater ability to live and work 
with people, and if from the beauty of this 
chapel and its services, you have retained 
and developed those spiritual values basic 
to human existence, your college course has 
been well spent, and you can challenge 
middle life and old age with quiet confi- 
dence. 

You face an intricate and insecure world, 
which suddenly has become so baffling as to 
cause some to despair that it can ever be 
mastered. But life in all ages has appeared 
to the people of the age as baffling and in- 
secure. True, these attributes to-day have 
assumed new forms, but there is no reason 
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to doubt that our modern world can be 
resolved if we summon intelligence and 
patience to assist us. 

It is not the fast tempo of modern life 
that kills. If you keep alive your creative 
instinets there is no limit to the speed at 
which you can move. It is boredom, a Jack 
of strong interests and failure to grow, that 
destroys. It is the feeling that nothing is 
worth while that makes men ill and 
unhappy. 

As self-conscious individuals you will 
meet with problems you can not evade, and 
troublesome decisions you will have to 
make. This is the burden that civilization 
places upon you, and you can not evade it 
and preserve your self-respect. You have 
arrived at your majority at a time when it 
is easy to be pessimistic, to feel that fate 
plays crooked dice loaded against you. But 
it is the wail of the defeatist which cries 
that young men face a future of diminish- 
ing opportunities. Civilization may be tem- 
porarily embarrassed, but she is not spiri- 
tually bankrupt. The world is still rich in 
resources and possibilities of higher stand- 
ards of living, a more general diffusion of 
culture and well-being, and a fuller realiza- 
tion of human values. Americans do not 
stand at the bleak end of a broken trail. 

As responsibilities crowd upon you (as I 
trust they will, for no man can lead the good 
life who fears to accept responsibilities), I 
hope that you will strive to retain the fresh- 
ness of spirit and curiosity about cosmic 
things that is the particular possession of 
youth. The Greeks, we are told, were crea- 
tive because they were young-minded. 
***A Solon!’ said the cold Egyptian priest 
to his Greek visitor, ‘you Greeks are always 
children; there is not an old man among 
you. You are all young in your soul.’ ”’ 

That is the spirit that has built all great 
civilizations. May you not depart from it. 
In this pursuit the affection and benedic- 
tion of this university go with you. May 
the blessing of God attend you also. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
OF BOOKS 

AccorDING to The Christian Science Monitor, 
extensive agreement has been reached towards 
facilitating the international exchange of books 
as a result of the recent International Congress 
of Libraries. 

A motion of the Swiss delegation for a “direct 
exchange between the local libraries of different 
countries” prevailed over the German view that 
in each country there should be established one 
international exchange office. 

The Federation of Associations of Librarians, 
which was part sponsor of the congress, has 
grown to such an extent that it is now composed 
of 32 associations, representing 24 nations. 
Over 500 persons attended the meeting in Ma- 
drid. 

An “International Book-lending Service” is 
expected soon to be established if official ap- 
proval of the recommendations of the congress 
is given, as seems likely. Borrowing libraries 
will pay the expense of sending the books and 
will return them, insured both ways. <A cata- 
logue will be issued of all books and manuscripts 
thus available—a great boon to those engaged in 
research. A special label will be used for postal 
and customs purposes, showing that the parcel 
contains a “loan from library to library.” 

At the plenary session it was resolved that 
the agreements passed in Rome concerning the 
establishment of information bureaus — be 
adopted in every country. These “should issue 
catalogues and keep in close touch with one an- 
other.” It was recommended that they should 
arrange for the interchange of phototype copies 
of valuable works. 

E. C. Richardson, consultant in bibliography, 
of the Library of Congress, Washington, put 
the motion that a general catalogue of manu- 
seripts be got out for reference at the great 
libraries of America and Europe, where there 
should also be available a catalogue of abbre- 
viated titles, pseudonyms, ete. Governments 
should issue periodical lists of books, not neces- 
sarily of value, but of natural scientific interest 
which each country ean offer for research work 
and on an exchange basis. 

W. W. Bishop, of the University of Michigan, 





and Lasso de la Vega, of Madrid, proposed a 
vote of thanks to the Carnegie and Rockefeller 
Foundations for the funds devoted to the de- 
velopment of professional knowledge and the 
interchange of members of libraries and stu- 
dents. 


THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 

On the fifteenth of July, the Fourth Interna- 
tional Conference on Public Instruction will 
open in Geneva. As before, the conference is 
organized by the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation and convened by the Swiss federal gov- 
ernment. The following governments were rep- 
resented at the previous conference which took 
place from July 16 to 20, 1934: Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Chili, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Guatemala, Hungary, Irish Free State, 
Italy, Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, the United States and Uruguay. 

At the 1934 conference the reports of the 
Ministries of Publie Instruction on the educa- 
tional developments of their country in 1933- 
1934 were presented, and recommendations were 
formulated, concerning the three following prob- 
lems: compulsory schooling and the raising of 
the school-leaving age, admission to secondary 
schools, economies in the field of publie educa- 
tion. 

The agenda of the 1935 conference contains 
the four following items: Reports of the Min- 
istries of Publie Instruction, the Professional 
Training of Elementary School Teachers, the 
Professional Training of Secondary School 
Teachers and Councils of Publie Instruction. 
In order to facilitate the study of these ques- 
tions, the International Bureau of Education has 
undertaken enquiries on the last three items, the 
results of which have now been published in 
French. 

A number of governments have already ac- 
cepted the invitation addressed to them by the 
Swiss federal government. Some of the delega- 
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tions will comprise several members, as, for in- 
stance, the delegation from the United States. 
The conference will formulate recommendations 
on each of the points of the agenda, which will 
he useful to school authorities and educationists 
in general. The sessions can be attended by all 


those persons interested in educational problems. 


TAXATION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

A partial list of educational and welfare in- 
stitutions, including several fashionable private 
schools and branches of the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, which 
have regained the status of tax-exempt proper- 
ties, have been made publie by William Stanley 
Miller, president of the Department of Taxes 
and Assessments, following an investigation of 
their applications by four commissioners of the 
department. 

Many of the Y. M. C. A. 
private schools were placed on the tax rolls for 
1935, in most eases for the first time, “to deter- 
mine definitely whether they come in within the 
purview of the law of tax exemption.” Placing 
the institutions on the tax rolls was in aecord- 
ance with Mayor La Guardia’s desire to know 
definitely that they were entitled to exemption. 

The list of private schools which the board has 


institutions and 


ruled exempt from taxation ineludes: Lavan- 
burg Corner House, Fred L. Lavanburg Foun- 
dation, Society for Ethical Culture, De La Salle 
Institute, Spence School, Female Academy of 
the Sacred Heart, Dalton School for Girls, Miss 
Chapin’s School, Ltd., The Brearley School, 
Ltd., Juilliard Musical Foundation, Interna- 
tional Students’ Association, Ine., New York 
Women’s League for Animals, American So- 
ciety for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
Men’s Hebrew Association, Webster 
Apartments for Women, Berkeley Institute, 
Woodward School, Ine., Shore Road Academy, 
Society for Ethical Culture, Riverdale Country 
Sehool, Ine. 

Thirteen properties of the Y. M. C. A. were 
granted exemption, while two were held to be 
taxable and two were held to be partially ex- 
empt. In the case of the properties of the 
Y. W. C. A. eleven were held non-taxable, five 
taxable and two partially so. 

No explanation was made publie as to why 


Young 
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six applications were denied. The state tax 
law is neither explicit nor comprehensive in its 
definition of tax-exempt property, according to 
Mr. Miller, and it is the duty of the board’s com- 
mittee, headed by William Wirt Mills, to estab- 
lish the status of each. The result of investiga- 
tion into other applications to remove proper- 
ties from the tax rolls where they have been 
placed for the first time will be made public as 
soon as action has been taken. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 

THE New York Sun reports that with a fed- 
eral appropriation of $2,475,000 apparently as- 
sured, the construction of five new buildings to 
house Brooklyn College will begin almost im- 
mediately. 

The buildings will be the first units of a proj- 
ect, the cost of which is expected to be $10,- 
500,000. $5,500,000 will be 
required to construct the buildings, of which 
slightly more than $3,000,000 will be supplied 
by the city through loans, either from the Fed- 


Approximately 


eral Government or from private bankers. 
The Board of Estimate is expected to ap- 
prove the appropriation of $1,600,000 to pur- 
chase the Wood-Harmon site, consisting of ten 
blocks on Bedford Avenue and 
Mayor La Guardia has indicated that he will ask 
the board to approve the appropriation “be- 


Avenue H. 


cause it’s a money-saving proposition for the 
city.” At present, the city is paying more than 
$325,000 a year to rent the building now occu- 
pied by the college. This is approximately the 
sum that will be needed for the new project for 
maintenance and repair. 

The project when completed will consist of 
eight buildings. Ten blocks long, the schoo! will 
have a large campus, an athletic stadium, sepa- 
rate gymnasiums and swimming pools for men 
and women, underground tunnels and a power- 
house. 

The buildings are planned to accommodate 
7,500 students at a time. The science building, 
450 feet in length, will be, it is said, one of the 
largest and best equipped in the country. In 
each building there will be lounges, study halls 
and recreation rooms. In inclement weather, 
the students will be able to use underground 
passageways. 
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THE CHICAGO SCHOOL-BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

As reported in The Chicago Tribune by Wil- 
liam Irwin the complete list of school projects 
for the city of Chicago, prepared under the 
direction of James R. MeCahey, president of 
the board, is ready for formal submission to 
Robert J. Dunham, director of the Federal 
Works for Illinois. 

Of the proposed expenditure for the north 
side $3,268,000 is scheduled for construction of 
additions to four elementary schools, rebuilding 
of three other schools, alterations to another ele- 
mentary building, an addition to a high school, 
an addition to a high-school branch building and 
a recreation field with bleachers and a field- 
house. 

An additional $28,028 is proposed for ex- 
penditure on repairs to lavatories in three ele- 
mentary schools. North side schools also would 
share in a project for the painting and decorat- 
ing of 220 schools in the city at an estimated 
cost of $2,700,000. Under the terms of the work 
relief measure 45 per cent. of the cost of projects 
would be an outright grant and the remainder 
a loan from the government. 

The elementary schools to be rebuilt are the 
Goudy, Schiller and Newberry. Plans for the 
reconstruction of the Goudy School call for an 
expenditure of $350,000. As rebuilt it would 
have 18 classrooms and a seating capacity of 
800, an auditorium, gymnasium, kindergarten, 
teachers’ lunch-room, teachers’ rest rooms, li- 
brary and principal’s office. 

An expenditure of $325.000 is proposed in 
reconstructing the Schiller Elementary School, 
the plans for which eall for 22 classrooms seat- 
ing 1,000, a kindergarten, auditorium, gymna- 
sium and teachers’ rest room. 

The reconstruction plans for the Newberry 
involve the expenditure of $360,000 and eall for 
twenty class rooms, with a seating capacity of 
900, a kindergarten, auditorium, gymnasium and 


teachers’ rest room. 

The elementary additions planned, their costs 
and the facilities to be provided in each are as 
follows: Le Moyne, $200,000, twelve classrooms, 
with a pupil capacity of 500; Kilmer, $160,000, 
twelve classrooms, seating 500; Preseott, $135,- 
000, eight classrooms, with 360 pupil capacity; 






and Alcott, $300,000, 16 classrooms, seating 700, 
gymnasium and teachers’ rest room. 

The addition to the Waller High School would 
cost approximately $1,000,000 and would con- 
tain 32 classrooms, with a 1,500 pupil capacity, 
a civics room, natatorium, lunchroom, two gym- 
nasiums, two auditoriums and study and work 
rooms. 

The proposed addition to the Lake View High- 
school Branch is estimated to cost $350,000. It 
would contain 12 classrooms seating 500 pupils, 
two gymnasiums, a lunchroom, library, study 
halls and auditorium. 

The alterations to the Field Elementary 
School would cost approximately $25,000, pro- 
viding for rehabilitation and modernizing. 

The recreation field with bleachers and field- 
house proposed for the north side as a part of 
the board’s program would be situated at Foster 
and Damen Avenues. It would cost $63,000 and 
would be one of three on the south, west and 
north sides of the city. 

The three elementary schools on which it is 
proposed to make repairs and the estimated cost 
of each are: Audubon, $13,377; Mulligan, $8,- 
918; Thomas-Headley, $5,733. 


CONFERENCE ON HISPANIC-AMER- 
ICAN AFFAIRS AT THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
THE fourth annual Seminar-Conference on 
Hispanic-American Affairs of the George Wash- 
ington University opened on July 1 and will be 
continued through August 9, with lectures by 

thirteen experts from various universities. 

The colonial period of Hispanie-American 
history will be emphasized this year, special at- 
tention being given to those conditions which 
have affected modern life and institutions of 
the Latin-American countries. 

The seminar-conference is given under the 
auspices of the University’s Center of Inter- 
American Studies, of which Dr. A. Curtis 
Wilgus is director. This year it is under the im- 
mediate supervision of Dr. James A. Robertson, 
editor of the Hispanic American Historical Re- 
view. 

Lecturers will be: Dr. Robertson, Dr. Clarence 
F. Jones, of Clark University; Dr. Philip A. 
Means, of Pomfret, Connecticut, formerly di- 
rector of the National Museum of Archeology 
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Lima, Peru; Professor Marie Madden, of 
Fordham University; Arthur S. 
Aiton, of the University of Michigan; Professor 
Lillian Fisher, of Oklahoma College for Wo- 
men: Professor J. Lloyd Mecham, of the Uni- 
ersity of Texas; Professor Irving A. Leonard, 
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Professor 


of the University of California; Professor Cecil 
Knight Jones, of the George Washington Uni- 
versity; Professor Roland D. Hussey, of the 
University of California; Professor John Tate 
Lanning, of Duke University; Dr. Alfred L. 
Hasbrouck, of Washington, D. C., and Dr. A. 
Curtis Wilgus, of the George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

For some years the George Washington Uni- 
versity has made a specialty of studies in the 
Inter-American field. It was one of the first 
institutions to establish a chair of Hispanic- 
Ameriean history, and two years ago established 
the Center of Inter-American Studies for the 
purpose of offering courses and special lectures 
and encouraging research and scholarly publi- 
cations in the field of Inter-American problems. 
The seminar-conferences, which have been held 
each summer since 1932, have brought to Wash- 
ington distinguished scholars from American 
and Latin-American universities. 

The conference will meet two hours daily, 
from 9:40 to 11:30 a4. mM. The schedule of lec- 
tures is as follows: 

July 1—Significance of Hispanic-American Colo- 
nial History—Dr. Robertson. 
July 2-3—Geographical Background—Professor 

Jones. 

July 5-6—Native Background—Dr. Means. 
July 8-9—European Background—Professor Mad- 


den. 

July 10-11—Conquest and Settlement— Professor 
Aiton. 

July 12-15—Colonial Government— Professor 
Fisher. 


July 16-17—Colonial Chureh—Professor Mecham. 

July 18-19—Colonial Society—Professor Leonard. 

July 22~-23—Colonial Intellectual Life—Professor 
Cecil Knight Jones. 

July 24-25—Colonial Economie Life—Professor 
Hussey. 

July 26-30—Colonial International Relations—Pro- 
fessor Lanning. 

July 31-Aug. 7—The Revolutionary Era 
brouck. 

Aug. 8—The Histories and Historians of Colonial 
Hispanie America—Dr. Wilgus. 


Dr. Has- 
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THE SUMMER INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL 
PROGRESS AT WELLESLEY 
COLLEGE 


THE Summer Institute for Social Progress is 
now in session at Wellesley College. “Social 
Planning in an Age of Conflict” is the general 
subject for lectures, discussions and round tables. 
With a membership of one hundred men and 
women recruited from business, industry and the 
professions, so as to constitute a cross-section of 
a typical community, the Two-weeks Institute is 
proving a center for realistic, significant diseus- 
sion of current social and economic problems. 

Max Lerner, of the department of government 
at Harvard University, is again in charge. The 
faculty includes Phillips Bradley, of Amherst 
College; Helen Everett Meiklejohn, of the San 
Francisco School of Social Studies; Alfred D. 
Sheffield, professor of group leadership at 
Wellesley College, and Caroline Ware, member 
of the staff of the Consumers’ Division, National 
Emergency Council. Eduard C. Lindeman will 
open the evening forum series, speaking on So- 
cial Goals. 

The following is an outline of the morning 
lecture course, each lecture being followed by 
small group discussions: 


1. Does America Have an Economy of Plenty? 
American physical resources, technology, human 
resources. The ‘‘chart of plenty.’’ Ameri- 
ca’s economic relations with other countries. 
The role of the technician in a power age. 
What capitalism has done to develop the eco- 
nomic potentialities of the country. 

2. Plenty under Capitalism: the Old Deal and the 
New Deal. 

American actualities in 1929 and 1935: actual 
standards of living and income distribution. 
The obstacles to the full use of the produc- 
tive equipment. The paradox of want amidst 
plenty. The attempt to distribute purchas- 
ing power by government control. 

3. The Clash of Power Groups: Corporate Control 
and Banking Control. 

4. The Clash of Power Groups: the Labor Move- 
ment, Collective Bargaining and Company 
Unions. 

5. Fascist and Socialist Beginnings in America, 
and the Growth of Cooperatives. 

6. The Roosevelt Effort: Trial Balance, 1935. 

The gains and losses of labor and propertied 
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groups. International relations and threat 
of war. Relief and social insurance. Tax- 
ation and bureaucracy. Chances of recovery? 
Is the New Deal constitutional? 
7. The Aims and Realities of Socialism and Com- 
munism., 
Marxian theory. Social Democracy in Europe 
and America. The Russian system. 
8. The Aims and Realities of Fascism. 
Economic and social systems of Germany and 
Italy. 
9. Social Change: Violent or Peaceful? 
Can a peaceful transition be made to a planned 
economy? The basic American traditions, 
The liberal approach. The role of education 
and the press. Chances of reform. 
10. The Eeonomic Realities of Planning. 
The use of money. The problems of distribu- 
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tion. Can crises be avoided? The problem 
of incentives. 
11. The Cultural Realities of Planning. 
The struggle for political power. Dictatorship 
and bureaucracy. The problem of liberty. 
The building of a culture. 
12, Faculty Panel: What Can Americans Do? 
Afternoon round tables, some led by the fae- 
ulty and others by members, are being held on 
such subjects as: Problems of Business after 
the Collapse of the NRA; Modern Housing: 
Churches and Social Justice; Lobbying for 
Social Legislation: Problems of Government 
Structure; Trade Union Tacties; Planning for 
Adequate Medical Care; Race Problems; The 
Contribution of Ethies to Social Planning and 
Ways to Make Consumers’ Councils Effective. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


AT the close of the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Denver on July 
4, Miss Agnes Samuelson, state superintendent 
of schools for Iowa, was elected president. She 
sueceeds Dr. Henry Lester Smith, dean of the 
School of Education at the University of In- 
diana. Eleven vice-presidents were elected as 
follows: Paul Monroe, Alabama; Norman 
Hamilton, Utah; Bertha C. Knemeyer, Nevada; 
Vierling Kersey, California; E. W. Butterfield, 
Connecticut; Raymond H. Snyder, Idaho; 
George T. Avery, Colorado; L. P. Terrebone, 
Louisiana; Charles Carroll, Rhode Island; Mary 
Eva Hite, South Carolina, and John Callahan, 
Wisconsin. R. E. Offenhauer, of Lima, Ohio, 
was elected treasurer. 

GeorGE M. SHRIVER, chairman of the Board 
of Regents of the University of Maryland, an- 
nounced on July 2 that Governor Nice had ac- 
cepted his resignation. He said that his action 
had no connection with the regents’ ultimatum 
to Dr. Pearson, except that it offered him an 
opportune time to withdraw. H. C. Byrd, vice- 
president and director of athletics at the univer- 
sity, has been made acting president. He will 
occupy the post until the board of regents se- 
leets a suecessor to Dr. Raymond S. Pearson, 
who resigned on July 1. 


THe Rev. Artuur A. O’LEArRY, since 1912 a 
member of the faculty of Georgetown Univer- 








sity, was elected on July 2 to the presidency of 
the university and to the chairmanship of the 
board of regents. He succeeds the Rev. Dr. 
W. Coleman Nevils, who had been retained in the 
post for a year beyond the traditional six-year 
tenure. 


Dr. CHARLES E. ALBERT, dean of Davis and 
Elkins College, has been appointed acting pres- 
ident. He succeeds Dr. James E. Allen, presi- 
dent for the past twenty-five years, who recently 
resigned to accept a similar position at Marshall 
College. 


CLARENCE C. StoucHTon, dean of Wagner 
Lutheran College, Concord, Staten Island, N. Y., 
became president of the college on July 2, suc- 
ceeding the Reverend Dr. Frederic Sutter, pastor 
of Trinity Lutheran Church, at Stapleton, S. I. 


Dr. SANFORD VINCENT LARKEY has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Welch Medical Library 
at the Johns Hopkins Medical School, succeed- 
ing Dr. Fielding H. Garrison, who died last 
April. Dr. Larkey will take up his new work 
in the autumn. Since 1930 he has been the li- 
brarian of the University of California Medical 
School Library and assistant professor of med- 
ical history in the University of California. 


Dr. Witty B. Rutuepes, dean of the Wash- 
ington University School of Law, has announced 
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- resignation to become dean of the Law School 
¢ the University of Iowa. 

Dr. PETER SANDIFORD, director of educational 
research at the University of Toronto, has been 
appointed acting professor of psychology at 
Stanford University. 

Dr. EvGeN RosenstocK-Hvesssy, for the past 
two vears Lowell lecturer at Harvard University, 
will join the faeulty of Dartmouth College as 
professor of philosophy at the beginning of the 


next academic year. 


Dr. Joacnuim Wacu, of the University of 
Leipzig, has been appointed, for next year, visit- 
ng professor of biblical literature at Brown 
University. 

Miss KATHERINE McELRoy has been ap- 
pointed dean of Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 
She sueceeds Mabel M. Roys, who has resigned. 


Dr. WituiAM L. SANDERS, since 1926 dean of 
men at the Ohio Wesleyan University, has re- 
signed to accept an offer of a position with a 
commercial firm. Dean Sanders has been for 
the past two years educational adviser to the 
National Inter-fraternity Council. 

Proressor S. ARTHUR JOHNSON, for twenty- 
three years dean of men at the Colorado Agricul- 
Dr. Floyd 
Cross, professor of veterinary medicine, has been 


tural College, retired on July 1. 


appointed to sueceed him. 


THE principal of Aberdeen University, the 
Very Rev. Sir George Adam Smith, has inti- 
mated to the court his intention to retire on Oc- 
tober 31 from an office which he has held for 
twenty-six years. 

Dr. Frieprich W. KaurMann, who has 
taught at Elmhurst College and at Smith Col- 
lege, has been appointed professor of German 
at Oberlin College for 1935-36, succeeding Pro- 
fessor George H. Danton, who recently resigned. 


GIUSEPPE ANTONIO BorGEsE, who for the last 
three years has been visiting professor of com- 
parative literature at Smith College, has been 
appointed professor of comparative literature 
and Italian. 


Dr. Stevta S. CENTER, co-chairman of the 
English department at Theodore Roosevelt High 
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School, New York City, has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teachers of En- 
Miss Moniea 
D. Ryan, of the High School of Commerce, has 
Miss 
Molendyk, of Erasmus Hall High School, seere- 


glish for the coming school year. 


been elected vice-president, and Clara 


tary-treasurer. 


Dr. Louis FINKELSTEIN, Solomon Schechter 
professor of Jewish theology at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, has been ap- 
pointed by the board of directors of that insti- 
tution to the newly established post of assistant 
to the president. 


IRENE Ferry, who was circulation assistant of 
the DePauw University Library, Greencastle, 
Ind., has been appointed assistant librarian of 
the Kentucky Wesleyan College Library, Win- 
chester. 

Aveustus L. PuTNAM, director of personnel 
relations at Harvard University, has resigned. 
Miss Gladys H. McCafferty, director of the Uni- 
versity Service Bureau, will temporarily take 
over the work. 


Dr. Marra Monvessort, the originator of the 
education system that is known by her name, has 
announced that she will conduct an international 
training course at the Montessori Training Col- 
lege, Hampstead, England. 


THE John Morton Memorial Museum, Phila- 
delphia, recently unveiled a bust of Dr. Albert 
Bushnell Hart, professor of history at Harvard 
University. 


A PORTRAIT by Jacob Binder of Dr. Milton J. 
Rosenau, Charles Wilder professor of preven- 
tive medicine at the Harvard Medical School, has 
been presented to the school by his colleagues. 
Dr. Rosenau retired from active teaching at the 
end of the academic year. 


Dr. CuHartes S. Litre, superintendent of 
Letehworth Village, Thiells, N. Y., completed 
twenty-five years of service on July 1 and was 
honored with a luncheon at Franklin Hall. Dr. 
Little supervised the erection of the first build- 
ings at Letchworth and has since been super- 
intendent. 

Trisutes to Patrick H. MeQuade, principal 
of Sehool 21, Albany, were paid recently at a 
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dinner of the Albany Public School System 
Teachers Association in honor of his completion 
of seventy years in the Albany publie school 
system. Among those who spoke at the dinner 
were Dr. George M. Wiley, assistant ceommis- 
sioner for secondary education; Mayor John 
Boyd Thatcher, 2d; Superintendent of Schools 
Austin R. Coulson; Dr. Islay F. McCormick, 
head master of Albany Academy; William E. 
Fitzsimmons, president of the Albany Chamber 
of Commerce, and State Senator William T. 
Byrne. The dinner was attended by five hun- 


dred teachers. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY conferred on June 18 
the doctorate of letters on Dr. Wilson Farrand, 
retiring head master of Newark Academy and 
clerk of the board of trustees of Princeton Uni- 
versity, and on Dr. Carl Darling Buck, pro- 
fessor of Indo-European philology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The degree of doctor of 
divinity was given to Dr. William Hallock John- 
son, president of Lincoln University; the degree 
of doctor of science to Dr. Harold Clayton Urey, 
professor of chemistry at Columbia University, 
and the degree of master of arts to Charles 
Bertram Newton, head master of the Pingry 
School. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE in its one hundred and 
second annual commencement exercises on June 
18 conferred the following degrees. George 
Sherman Dickinson, professor of music and 
chairman of the music department in Vassar 
College, was given the honorary degree of doctor 
of music. The honorary degree of doctor of 
letters was conferred upon Florence May Snell, 
retired professor of English literature and head 
of the English department in Huguenot Uni- 
versity College, Wellington, South Africa. Two 
candidates received the degree of doctor of hu- 
mane letters—George Henry Chase, dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Harvard 
University, and Charles Henry Adams Wager, 
professor of English literature, emeritus, and 
formerly head of the English department in 
Oberlin College. 


THE doctorate of science was conferred at 
commencement at Yale University on Dr. Carl 
Emil Seashore, for thirty years head of the de- 
partment of psychology at the State University 
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of Iowa. In conferring the degree President 
Angell said: “Eminent scientist, teacher, ad- 
ministrator: Your long and successful career js 
a monument to the power of tireless industry 
when wedded to high intelligence, shrewd in- 
genuity and sound judgment. From small and 
feeble beginning, you have built steadily and 
without interruption a great scientifie edifice 
which has served humanity well and brought 
you just renown. Your Alma Mater, in recog- 
nition of your signal achievement, confers upon 
you the degree of Doctor of Science, admitting 
you to all its rights and privileges.” 


Dr. Haroitp O. RuaG, professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
one of three alumni to be awarded honorary de- 
grees by Dartmouth College at its one hundred 
and sixty-sixth commencement. President 
Ernest Martin Hopkins, in conferring the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of pedagogy, said: “Mas- 
ter of the technique of assembling a mass of de- 
tail into a homogeneous and enlightening whole, 
you have established yourself as an authority 
on educational method in service of eity school 
systems and in the work of educational commis- 
sions in territorial areas as far apart as Puerto 
Rico and the Philippines. In the breadth of 
your thinking, in the depth of your insight, and 
in the forthrightness of your utterances, you 
have aroused the disapprobation of intolerant 
minds and you have ineurred the hostility of ad- 
voeates of special privileges, but always you 
have held to the principles of honest inquiry and 
always you have sought the conclusions of schol- 
arly endeavor.” 


At the commencement exercises of Ursinus 
College, honorary degrees were presented as 
follows: The degree of doctor of divinity to Rev. 
Karl D. Kriete, president of Miyagi College, 
Sendai, Japan; the degree of doctor of laws to 
Dr. Ross V. Patterson, dean of Jefferson Medi- 
eal College, and the degree of doctor of letters to 
Dr. Henry I. Stahr, president of Hood College, 
Frederick, Md. 


Dr. JosepH S. AMES, retiring president of 
the Johns Hopkins University, sailed for a 
Caribbean cruise on June 29. At the conclusion 
of this eruise he will attend the Pan-American 
Medieal Congress at Rio de Janiero. 
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S. Boucuer, dean of the College of 


Dr. C. 
(rts, Literature and Science of the University 

Chicago, was the commencement speaker at 
e University of Wichita, Kans. 


Tue death is announced at the age of s‘xty- 
ne vears of the Rev. Francis M. Connell, 8.J., 
~eneral supervisor of studies in all Jesuit col- 
ves and schools of the Maryland—New York 
district. 

Tue Rev. ALBerT G. Brown, 8.J., from 1921 
ty 1927 president of St. Joseph’s College, Phila- 
lelphia, died on June 28 at the age of sixty-six 
years. 

Sir Ropert Buarr, education officer of the 
London County Council from 1904 to 1924, died 
n June 10 at the age of seventy-six years. In 
nnouneing his death the London Times writes: 
“In him Great Britain has lost one of the greatest 

her edueational administrators. Only those 
colleagues who had the opportunity of watching 
his work at close quarters can measure the de- 
votion and selflessness which he brought to his 
duties, his broad vision, his sound judgment, his 

ear grasp of detail, and his untiring power of 
oncentration. It was these qualities, joined as 
they were to courage, humour, humanity, and 
kindliness, which enabled him to build the fabric 
of London edueation on sure foundations and to 
develop an organization sufficiently elastic to 
meet changing conditions and changing needs.” 


As reported by The Christian Science Monitor, 
the formation of a Canadian Association for 
Adult Edueation was completed in Montreal 
with an initial membership of forty-seven or- 
ganizations and eleven individual members. The 
objects of the association are to promote the 
development and improvement of adult educa- 
tion in Canada and to cooperate with similar 
associations in other countries. It will under- 
take to provide for the gathering and dissemina- 
information concerning adult educa- 
lional projects, their aims and methods; to keep 


tion of 


its members informed concerning experiments 
and achievements in the adult educational field 
in Canada and other countries; to conduct a con- 
tinuous study of the work being done in this 
field, and to publish the results of such study. 
A council composed of thirty-three members 
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representing all provinces in Canada was 
elected. 

ProFessors, teachers and research directors 
who hold the degree of doctor of philosophy 
have been invited to enroll without charge for 
summer courses under the Graduate Faculty of 
Political and Social Science—the University in 
Exile—in the New School for Social Research. 
The courses will begin on July 8 and continue 
through August 12. Dr. Alvin Johnson, director 
of the school, made a statement in which he said 
that “The Graduate Faculty wishes to have 
American scholars participate actively in dis- 
cussion and assist in bringing into relief the 
differences and similarities between European 
and American points of view. Courses, there- 
fore, have been designated to “give the Amer- 
ican graduate student and scholar a preliminary 
sense of what may be gained through this cross- 
fertilization of American and European univer- 
sity cultures.” Eight professors and lecturers, 
who formerly held positions in European insti- 
tutions of learning, will give the courses. Ger- 
hard Colm, formerly professor of economies at 
the University of Kiel, will be acting dean of the 
session. The other faculty members will be 
Professors Karl Brandt, Eduard Heimann, Hans 
Speier and Frieda Wunderlich, and Drs. Fritz 
Lehmann, Rudolf Littauer and Carl Mayer. 


THE “teachers’ oath bill” has been signed by 
Governor James M. Curley, of Massachusetts. 
It provides that after October 1 all instructors 
and professors in schools and colleges in the 
state, except foreign educators acting as ex- 
change professors, must swear allegiance to 
state and national constitutions. The bill was 
approved by both branches of the Legislature 
and by the governor, despite united opposition 
from sixteen college and university presidents, 
led by President James Bryant Conant, of Har- 
vard University. Those protesting included: 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; the Rev. Louis 
J. Gallagher, S.J., president of Boston College 
(Roman Catholic); Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, presi- 
dent of Boston University (Methodist), and Dr. 
Ellen Fitz Pendleton, president of Wellesley 
College. Those educators opposing the bill said 
such a measure was futile in instilling patriot- 
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ism, but that it constituted the entering wedge 
for an attack upon freedom of research and in- 
struction. They said similar methods had 
marked initial steps in Fascist movements. 
Labor leaders joined in the protest. 


THE first federal grants for school buildings 
in New York City have been announced. PWA 
funds to the amount of $17,348,000 are allotted 
to the city, of which the following grants, ag- 
gregating $5,500,000 and representing forty-five 
per cent. of the estimated cost in each case, go 
for educational projects. The grants are as fol- 
lows: Brooklyn College, for five buildings—$2,- 
475,000. F. K. Lane High School, Brooklyn— 
$1,568,000. Andrew Jackson High School, 
Springfield, Queens—$1,137,681. For an ele- 
mentary school in the Bronx—$321,126. It is 
understood that the balance of the cost will be 
covered by loans which the city administration 
will raise from banks or other private sources. 
Construction of the college and_ high-school 
buildings will take from twenty months to two 
years. 


THE Board of Edueation of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, recently voted to abolish mid-year 
promotions and to return to the annual promo- 
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tion system. The last mid-year classes to be 
admitted to the junior and senior high schools 
and to be graduated therefrom will be those of 
February, 1936. Thereafter, promotion and 
graduation will take place only in June of each 
year. This action follows the extensive study 
on the relative merits of annual and semi-annual 
promotions made by Dr. Gustave A. Feingold, 
principal of Bulkeley High School, and pub- 
lished in part in ScHoot anp Society, May 20, 
1933, and in The School Review, December, 
1933. 


New York UNIversity has established a 
Rockland County Center for Commercial Edu- 
cation at Nyack, N. Y. Registration for the 
1935-36 program of eight courses, which begins 
on September 2, will be held at the Nyack 
Junior-Senior High School beginning on July 
15. The courses, to be credited as non-resident 
courses in the School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance, include principles of accounting, 
business finance, marketing, industrial organiza- 
tion and management, elementary accounting 
problems, investment principles, security analy- 
sis and the essentials of advertising. Robert F. 
Volentine, of Monsey, N. Y., will be resident- 
director of the center. 


DISCUSSION 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
EPISODE 

THE University of Maryland controversy over 
the administrative ability and fitness of its pres- 
ident, Dr. Raymond A. Pearson, reached a 
climax on June 28, when the Board of Regents 
demanded his resignation by not later than noon 
on Monday, July 1, with the warning that if his 
resignation was not in the hands of the board 
by that hour he “would be relieved of his duties 
as president.” 

The board action followed a controversy which 
had been going on between the faculty, alumni 
and the student body of the university and the 
president for months, which came out into the 
open when the Diamondback, the student news- 
paper at the university, published a criticism of 
Dr. Pearson and his policy in a front-page edi- 
torial on March 25, 1935. It charged that he 
was to blame for the resignation of many able 
faculty members during the nine years of his 
administration, and that he had thus lowered the 


academic standards and standing of the univer- 
sity, causing a low state of morale to prevail 
among the remaining faculty members of the 
institution. This charge was seconded by cer- 
tain alumni groups of the institution, notably 
that in Washington, D. C. 

After some hearings on the matter the Board 
of Regents decided to investigate the mat- 
ter thoroughly. It sent out a questionnaire 
toward the end of May to all the deans and 
full professors of the university, particularly 
to the administrative heads of the departments 
and colleges. The questionnaires were to be an- 
swered and returned to the board anonymously. 
The questions were evidently based on some of 
the charges made by the students and alumni of 
the institution to the board. 

Some of the questions were: “Do you believe 
there is a lack of administrative ability on the 
part of the president?” “Do you believe that 
conditions are such that a change in the presi- 
deney of the University of Maryland might be 
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» the best interests of the university and the 
State of Maryland?” “Do you believe there is 

lack of confidence in the president or his 
ethies?” The replies to the questionnaires were 
opened on commencement day, June 1. Fifty- 
ve heads of departments and deans of colleges 
ad replied. Forty-nine unit heads out of the 


55 replying signified a lack of confidence in Dr. 


Pearson and that it would be to the best inter- 
ests of the university to have a change in the 
presidency. One of the votes in this group 
whieh was against the president was thrown out 
because it was signed, thus leaving 48, or 89 per 
cent., of the deans and heads of the departments 
unfavorable to the president. 

Following the receipt of these replies, the 
Board of Regents set Monday, June 17, as a day 
when all the deans and directors—14 in all— 
were to appear before the board and were to be 
more specifie in their charges. In the meantime 
the writer had been invited by telegram to come 
from the University of Illinois to College Park 
to confer or advise with the president and 
“interesting discussions 
‘oncerning finances and policies at College 
Park,” which, it was hoped, “would all end to 
the benefit of the institution.” The meeting of 
the Board of Regents on June 17 lasted twelve 
hours. Each dean and director was brought in- 
dividually before the board, and while no official 
statement has been made on the matter, it is 
known that every dean and director of the insti- 
tution voted that they had no confidence in Dr. 
Pearson’s leadership and administrative ability. 

It has been brought out that at least 24 fac- 
ulty members with the Ph.D. degree have left 
the institution since Dr. Pearson became presi- 
dent in 1926, made up of deans, heads of depart- 
ments and others of high ranks. Twelve of these 
were full professors, and in their places three 
professors with the Ph.D. degree had been ap- 
pointed by Dr. Pearson, and most of the three 
were relatively unknown men in their fields, 
while many of the 24 were men of national repu- 
tations. A Washington newspaper commenting 
on the situation at Maryland editorially in its 
issue of June 30 said that “to a large extent Dr. 
Pearson is a victim of the depression.” Un- 
fortunately that is not the case, for 18 of the 24 
faculty members left the institution between 
1926 and 1929, in the first three years of Dr. 
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Pearson’s régime, before the depression started, 
and only six during the depression. 

Following the overwhelming vetes on the ques- 
tionnaires and of the deans and directors in per- 
son, the board called Dr. Pearson before it on 
June 24 to acquaint him with the results and to 
give him the chance to be heard on his own be- 
half. He outlined plans to the board by which 
he hoped some of the mistakes could be corrected 
and the opposition to him and his policies be re- 
moved. Ona6to3ora7 to 2 basis, the board 
was of the opinion that it was for the best in- 
terests of the university for him to resign from 
the presidency. There is no fixed retirement 
system at the University of Maryland, hence he 
could not be retired in the ordinary course. 
The board is unofficially reported to have offered 
him a research position along the line of his spe- 
cial field of research at $1,000 a month for ten 
or twelve months, in lieu of a retirement allow- 
ance, after which time he could remain with the 


This he 


did not eare to accept, preferring to remain with 


university in a consultative capacity. 


the university as its president in spite of the 
opposition to him. 

It became, therefore, necessary for the board 
to demand his resignation, which they did on 
June 28. He was given two options, but in 
either case his resignation as president had to 
be in the hands of the board by Monday noon, 
July 1. He could resign as of September 1, and 
remain with the university as its president for 
the next two months and work out the budget 
for next year, and on September 1 he would be 
given the title and position for an indefinite 
period, probably of from ten months to a year, 
of “adviser on land-grant college activities” of 
the institution, not as “lobbyist before Congress 
for the University,’ as some papers and press 
services have indicated. Or, he could resign on 
July 1, effective September 1, 1935, take two 
months’ vacation, and definitely sever his con- 
nection with the institution as of September 1. 
He chose the latter alternative. 

The board in reaching the decision it dx to 
demand his resignation had very little choice in 
the matter. It acted wisely and courageously, 
for to have kept him as president under the eir- 
cumstances would have meant that logically it 
should then have required the resignation of the 
49 deans and heads of departments who op- 
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posed him. The vice-president, Mr. H. C. Byrd, 
has become the acting president. 


FREDERIC EpwarpD LEE, 
Professor of economics in the University of 
Illinois; formerly dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences of the University of 
Maryland 


A PLAN FOR UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
COOPERATION 

For a long time it has been obvious to libra- 
rians, university administrators and others hav- 
ing to do with the direction of educational 
institutions of advanced character that there 
should be some sort of correlation between uni- 
versity libraries. No library can hope to secure 
a complete collection of the books of all coun- 
tries and periods. The only possible program is 
one of endeavoring to develop with a reasonable 
degree of thoroughness certain definitely limited 
fields. The folly of the several university 
libraries within a particular region duplicating 
each other’s collections to the neglect of other 
fields of knowledge is too obvious to require 
elaboration. 

The difficulties, however, of achieving any such 
correlation between university libraries are easily 
ascertained by experimentation, if they are not 
already well known. While certain highly spe- 
cialized subjects, such as Semitices or astronomy, 
might be assigned by agreement to particular 
institutions, the greater number of the fields of 
interest in American universities are the same. 
Correlation involves not only the intensive devel- 
opment of certain fields but the abandonment of 
such aims for other areas. Faculty members 
interested in these latter are quick to see how 
their work will be affected and are usually both 
eloquent and effective in their demand for equal- 
ity of treatment with other departmental groups 
so far as the library is concerned. Apart from 
such personal factors, there is involved the real 
problem of whether any university work of 
advanced character can be accomplished in a 
library in which whole areas of knowledge are 
absent or are represented only by general works 
on the subject. 

An attempt to meet these difficulties and to 
work out a program of correlation has been 
undertaken during the last year on the part of 
the libraries of Duke University and the Univer- 
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sity of North Carolina. This program has pro- 
ceeded far enough and has been sufficiently 
suecessful to justify perhaps some statement of 
its method and objectives. 

The program originated in the recognition of 
the need for an outstanding library center in the 
South comparable to the great libraries in the 
North and West and in the realization that all 
available facilities would have to be utilized to 
build up such a center. That is to say that the 
objectives of the program are conceived posi- 
tively, rather than merely in terms of economy. 
In a geographical unit which represents one 
third of the total area of the United States there 
is no library which contains as many as 500,000 
volumes. The University of North Carolina and 
Duke University are only nine miles apart. 
Both have made good beginnings toward build- 
ing up library resources. Special collections 
already acquired supplement one another in a 
very fortunate manner. Through inter-library 
loans and other courtesies extended, the clientele 
of each library had begun to depend somewhat 
on the other. Card catalogues of the holdings 
of each library have been made available for the 
other through the generosity of the General Edu- 
cation Board. The situation was one which 
invited further and more direct efforts at corre- 
lation of future developments. 

In working out the program of correlation 
materials for the use of undergraduates and 
large classes in the professional schools were 
eliminated from consideration. Duplication of 
these materials is necessary and desirable, and 
would oceur even were all the students involved 
taught on the same campus. Cooperation be- 
tween the libraries has to do with graduate or 
research materials. Correlations of acquisitions 
of this sort are planned along several lines, the 
general principle being that of marking out 
certain limited areas which each library will be 
responsible for developing. 

(1) In the first place, there are certain spheres 
of knowledge in each university in which the 
other institution is not actively interested. 
There are, for example, departments of geology 
and library science in the University of North 
Carolina but not at Duke. On the other hand, 
Duke has a graduate school of religion and a 
graduate department of forestry, neither of 
which is found at the University of North Caro- 
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na. The institution primarily concerned will 

. relied upon to build up research materials in 
these subjects. 

(2) For the most part, however, the same 
departments and schools are found in both uni- 
versities. This was the heart of the problem. 
Departments on each campus were asked to 
<pecify the particular aspects of their subject or 
the historical or geographical divisions which 
they would like to develop intensively in the 
near future. These lists of special interests, 
made up in each university upon the basis of 
vraduate teaching and research projects already 
actively under way, were compared and collect- 
ing responsibilities were agreed to on the basis 
of such interests. As an illustration of the work- 
ing of this principle, in the field of continental 
European history research activities at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina deal largely with the 
French Revolution and Napoleon. The depart- 
ment of history at Duke centers its interest on 
Franeo-German relations from 1870 to the pres- 
ent. Similarly, the department of German at 
North Carolina is interested in German philology 
and the earlier phases of German literature, 
whereas the faculty at Duke is primarily con- 
cerned with the later German literature. In 
preparing these lists of areas to be developed 
by each library, no attempt was made at a com- 
plete or strictly logical division of any field of 
knowledge. Only specific and immediate needs 
were considered. It is anticipated that additions 
of special interests—and therefore of library 
will be made as research programs 
and the faculties of both institutions develop. 

(3) In some fields the research activities of 
departments in the two universities are so closely 
allied that the same library materials are needed 
by both. In such instances the libraries try to 
avoid duplication of particular items. There 
are periodical files, scientific and learned society 
publications, and large sets of importance to 
particular departments, but which may be too 
costly and infrequently used to warrant duplica- 
tion. It is usually possible to divide such titles 
almost arbitrarily between the two libraries, 
thereby inereasing the total resources close at 
hand. The essential point is to have the material 
available in the immediate area. 

(4) In addition to the above, there were cer- 
tain correlations which could be carried out 
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directly by the administrative staffs of the two 
libraries. In the ease of current periodical sub- 
scriptions, the two lists are being studied with 
a view to eliminating duplications of many items. 
Departments have been consulted, for example, 
with a view to specifying subscriptions which 
could be dropped, provided the file is being ear- 
ried on in the other library, and a new subscrip- 
tion substituted for the one cancelled. While 
many journals are so important as to require 
duplication in both libraries, the number of these 
is limited. In the case of bound volumes of 
newspapers, the same avoidance of duplication, 
with a few obvious exceptions, is possible. An 
attempt is also being made on a cooperative 
basis to solve the difficult problem of public 
documents. Other general fields can be handled 
in like manner. 

To offset the objection on the part of faculty 
members against relying upon the other library 
for many materials which will be needed, a daily 
delivery service between the libraries has been 
arranged. In this way books called for from 
the other library may be delivered on either 
campus within twenty-four hours. In every case 
where subscriptions have been cancelled or mate- 
rial allocated to the other institution, other vol- 
umes or periodicals desired by the department 
have been secured in the place of those cancelled. 

Such a program could not, of course, be con- 
fined merely to-correlations of library materials. 
The library program itself was in part a product 
of the growing spirit of cooperation between the 
two universities. Shortly after the joint cata- 
logues were secured and when the discussion of 
the library program was just beginning, a joint 
faculty committee on cooperation between the 
universities was appointed. This committee has 
published its report, recommending that the two 
universities should “enter upon a planned pro- 
gram of cooperative educational enterprise and 
publie service.” In addition to cooperation of 
the two libraries, a number of specifie projects 
have been recommended. These include provi- 
sion for visiting professors, lecturers, musical 
and dramatic events and art exhibits, jointly 
sponsored by and available to both university 
communities, special institutes and conferences 
on contemporary problems, cooperation in an 
Institute for the Study of Race Relations, co- 
operation in training for hospital social service 
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and psychiatric social work, and finally, pro- 
vision for graduate students enrolled in one 
institution to take work for credit in the gradu- 
ate school of the other university. Jointly with 
this last, provision is made for the exchange of 
instructional services where this is desired. 
Two further points in connection with the 
library program call for emphasis. It is not 
expected that duplication can be completely 
avoided. Two copies of books in more or less 
constant demand would be desirable in many 
cases—even within a single institution. And 
duplication of these items on the two campuses 
will be made whenever experience shows it to be 
needed. In the second place, neither institution 
has made any commitments not to duplicate col- 
leetions for which the other library is now 
responsible. Should at some future time funds 
permit purchase of these collections in addition 
to the materials for which the library is respon- 
sible by agreement, there is nothing to prevent 
its being done. The practical experience of 
librarians, however, suggests that such a happy 
occasion is not likely to arise in the near future. 
It is believed that the plan which is outlined 
will contribute largely to the creation of an 
important library center in the Duke-North 
Carolina area. It has already done much to 
further cooperation between the two universities 
in fields other than that of library service. 
Harvie BranscoMB 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Rozert B. Downs 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
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EDUCATION UNDER THE SECRETARY 
OF LABOR 


Just what would happen to the educational] 
standards of a college if a law were passed that 
the college must sign a contract with each student 
promising him a degree if he attended class for 
the required number of hours, and also agreeing 
not to drop him for any cause, but in case a 
situation had arisen which could not be adjusted 
in any other way, they might appeal to a politi- 
cal board to have the contract cancelled? 

That is one of the regulations which we have 
to accept if we are to take apprentices, and that 
is but one of the objectionable regulations pre- 
scribed by the Federal Government through the 
dictatorship of the Secretary of Labor. These 
regulations make high-grade apprenticeship ab- 
solutely impossible, but they contain no effective 
provision to prevent the exploitation of boys in 
the name of apprenticeship. They even deprive 
the boy of the protection which he formerly had 
in the right to quit work if not satisfied. 

Are educators asleep, or why do they fail to 
protest against turning so much control of edu- 
cation over to a Secretary of Labor? Did any 
state ever show such contempt for education? 
And this control of education has been seized 
under the pretense of regulating labor. How 
can any one who has witnessed such action favor 
an amendment to give more power over children 
to the ones who are now so abusing it? 


A. W. Forses 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SELECTIVITY IN GERMAN SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS 

GERMAN secondary schools have always been 
noted for their rigidity in the selection of 
students. Before the latest educational reform 
this selection was based primarily upon the in- 
To-day personality 
plays an equally important role. 

In an extremely rigid curriculum the students 
must demonstrate their mastery of academic sub- 
jects. In view of the fact that a continuous 
weeding-out process takes place throughout the 


dividual’s mental prowess. 


entire school career, the mortality rate of the 
student body is exceedingly high. 

The German secondary school is an institu- 
tion of nine forms or grades. The pupils have 
no choice in the selection of subjects. At the 
beginning of the term, each form is given a 
schedule which must be adhered to through the 
term. The number of weekly hours required for 
each subject in the curriculum of the gymnasium 
in 1925 may be seen from the data in Table 1. 

Naturally the curricula of the other four types 
of secondary schools vary considerably from the 
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TABLE 1 


Forms 
Subjects 7 j l 
| Ist 2nd | 3rd {th Sth | 6th ith 8th 9th 
n ee 2 2 | » Ss) ” ° ] 2 9 2 
= |} 5 & i323 3 3 3 4 } 3 
, ¥% ef. '4 6 6 5 5 5 5 
6 6 6 6 6 6 
listory and civies ] 2 2 2 3 3 3 3 
Geography 2 2 2 1] 1 ] ] ] 
I . | ‘ 
\Viathematies 4 t 4 3 3 | 4 3 4 4 
} ! 
Modern languages | 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Natural sciences 2 ff 4 2 : Ps 2 2 2 
) ing | 2 2 } 2 2 2 1 1 1 1 
| 
| 9 9 
Singing Fa poate | 
Physical ed. | 4 4 | 4 4 4 | 4 4 4 4 
| | | | 
sium. The number of units or hours per same teacher will instruct the same group of 


week over a nine-year period in all the high boys for four or five years. 


ls is shown in Table 2. 
[f any pupil fails in two or more subjects he 
| not be promoted at the end of the year, and 
ist repeat the entire year, although he may 
ve had perfect grades in all other subjects. 
f he fails again at the end of the second year 
is eliminated from secondary school alto- 


The final examination, the “Reifepruefung,” 
is quite an ordeal. Only candidates whose work 
during the final term was satisfactory are ad- 
mitted to the examination, which is given in two 
sections, written and oral. In the gymnasium 
the written part consists of a composition in 
German, a translation from Greek to German, a 
translation from German to Latin and the solv- 


cether. In the writer’s class only four out of an 
riginal number of 32 passed the final examina- ing of mathematical problems. 


ms at the end of the nine-year course. All candidates who achieve a perfect score in 


The fact that the pupils have the same instrue- all these tests are exempt from the oral part of 


ors for many years makes of course for a high the examination, while those who have failed in 


grade of efficiency and continuity. Usually the more than one subject are eliminated for the time 





TABLE 2 


Institution 





Subject ; “ Real Reform Real Oberreal- Deutsche 
| Gymnasium Gymnasium Gymnasium schule Oberschule 
REGION oceenenncnn | | a 18 : = | 18 | 18 
German 31 31 35 37 44 
Latin | 53 41 16 | 
Greek 36 | 
lst modern lang. | 15 27 44 | 40 46 
2nd modern lang. | 20 | 23 22 13 
History and civies 19 20 22 22 25 
Geography | 12 | 13 13 | 14 18 
Mathematies 33 36 37 43 37 
Natural sciences a, 18 25 23 35 30 
Drawing 14 18 18 | 18 18 
Physical 0. once | 36 36 36 36 36 
Singing 4 4 4 | ‘ $ 
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being, but have the privilege of one more trial at 
the end of six months. The remaining eandi- 
dates have to submit to a comprehensive oral 
examination which includes material on any 
subject that has been covered at any time during 
the nine-year course. Each student is examined 
individually by the entire faculty and a repre- 
sentative of the central government, the “Schul- 
rat.” 

Prior to 1933, all students who had passed the 
Reifepruefung were eligible for enrolment at 
any German university without further examina- 
tions. Now the “Reifepruefung” is merely a 
prerequisite to higher education. Candidates 
are required to undergo a trial period in the 
“Arbeitsdienst.” The best qualified students will 
then be chosen from the total number of appli- 
eants to fill the quota of admissions. 

Formerly secondary education in Germany 
was available to every one able to comply with 
the rigid standards who could afford to pay the 
necessary fees. Its main purpose consisted in 
the preparing of students for the universities. 
But the authorities in the new Germany see in 
the secondary school an institution whose pur- 
pose it is to educate the physically and mentally 
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outstanding young Germans of good character jy 
a manner which will enable them later to take g 
decisive part in the shaping of the political, ey). 
tural and economic life of the nation. This 
automatically eliminates the admission of young 
people with incurable physical ailments and ear- 
riers of hereditary diseases. 

Pupils who—within or without the schoo! life 
—violate rules of ethies, gentlemanly behavior, 
comradeship spirit and honesty are to be dis- 
missed from school, if attempts at changing their 
attitude have proven fruitless. 

The new policies as to the selection of students 
in secondary schools have effected a marked 
decrease in school population. A study of the 
number of pupils in Prussian high schools shows 
a drop of 20 per cent. in enrolment since 1930, 
The year 1934 showed a loss of 13.1 per cent. in 
the boys’ and 18.8 per cent. in the girls’ institu- 
tions from the preceding year. The number of 
students in the lowest grade, “Sexta,” in 1934 
decreased to the level of 1907. If this trend 
continues, the student enrolment of 1936 will 
equal only that of 1900. 

HANS NaABHOLzZ 

NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


THE NATIONAL YOUTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

Tue Student League for Industrial Democ- 
racy deseribed the National Youth Administra- 
tion’s $50,000,000 project as “a peril to the 
freedom of thought and action of American 
students.” At the same time the Works Divi- 
sion reported to Oswald W. Knauth, director of 
the Emergency Relief Bureau, that the basic 
data necessary to an effective handling of the 
youth program in New York City would be 
available when the project got under way. 

“We now warn our student membership and 
all students throughout America that this Roose- 
velt plan calls for a government-supervised 
youth and student movement through ‘youth 
centers’ to be established throughout the na- 
tion,” said the Student League for Industrial 
Democracy after voicing disappointment at 
press reports that the National Student Fed- 
eration of America, the National Student 


League and other student organizations had 
publicly endorsed the project. 

The Student League for Industrial Democ- 
racy further asserted that the youth project 
would retard the student movement against war 
and added: 

“From the information now available, the 
National Youth Administration appears to us 
as an attempt on the eve of a Presidential elec- 
tion to make us feel that we have a stake in 
the Roosevelt administration, not by a bold and 
generous program of relief but by a shuffling 
of administrative agencies. It is an attempt to 
make us grateful to President Roosevelt by 
transferring the old college aid program which 
was administered by school and college officials 
to a National Youth Administration, officered by 
appointees of President Roosevelt and by trans- 
ferring 150,000 unemployed young people from 
the Works Progress Administration to this same 
National Youth Administration. 
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“While it represents a slight inerease in the 
number of youth beneficiaries, it is, even 
its relief aspects, totally inadequate in 

of the 3,000,000 unemployed young 

e. It is diffieult to see how the displace- 

‘ of older workers ean be prevented, leaving 
the employers the beneficiaries of the cheap 
abor of ‘apprentices.’ In the whole problem 
here is obviously no solution to the problems 
{merican youth. This ostensibly generous 

heme to extend relief to needy students is so 

irht with danger to the integrity of the 
vrowing student movement for a reorganized 
society that we can not endorse it.” 

The necessary data for handling the youth 
project in New York City have been gathered 
in the past seven months in a Works Division 
project sponsored by the Welfare Couneil of 
New York City, the report of the division to 
Mr. Knauth disclosed. 

“The work experience of those young people 
who are or have been employed, the length of 
time those who are employed have been out of 
work and out of school, the extent of their spe- 
cialized training—these and other vital facts 
about the youth of the five boroughs will be at 
the disposal of the National Youth Administra- 
tion to guide it in its task,” said the Works Divi- 
sion report. 

Since last December, eighty-five workers of 
the Works Division have been gathering the 
Inasmuch as an exact count of 
the city’s youth, their educational and employ- 
ment grouping, was not possible the method of 
statistical sampling was followed. Dr. Neva 
Deardorff, head of the Welfare Council Re- 
search Bureau, used the real property census as 


requisite data. 


a basis. 


taken from The New York 
The same issue contains the following 
editorial article. 


YOUTH TO BE SERVED 

A FEW weeks ago Dr. J. W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Education, in a 
national broadeast on “The Dilemma of Youth” 
stated that more than two million young people 
would be leaving high schools and colleges soon, 
most of whom would join the vast company of 
the unemployed. The closing of the school year 


has made the predicted thing a stern actuality. 


This news item is 


Times. 
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They find themselves more intimately joining 
the millions who since 1929 have had a like ex- 
perience, facing what has seemed an unkind 
world despite all that has been done by the state, 
their communities and their own families to 
prepare them for fully employed, self-sustain- 
ing, serviceable lives. At least three millions of 
the 22,000,000 young people between the ages of 
16 and 25 are, according to this estimate, ‘‘en- 
tirely lacking constructive activity.” And now 
has suddenly come an overwhelming addition to 
their numbers—and “a piling up of disillusion- 
ment, discontent and despair.” 

In this period of idleness there is the peril of 
a breakdown in morale; there is a tendency to 


” 


lose skills, to become “unemployable,” and to 
develop anti-social attitudes of thought and 
action. With it all there is the danger of losing 
the zest of life. A contemplation of this nation- 
wide ominous condition prompted a program 
which, as Mr. Studebaker estimated, would re- 
quire in round figures $24,000,000 a month in- 
vested in the lives of 2,000,000 young people. 
The Federal costs of administration, he added, 
should not exceed 2 per cent. of the amount 
made available, and at least 75 per cent. would 
be spent by “paying youth in wages for work 
or in scholarship grants.” 

The President’s plan of “youth administra- 
tion,” announced last week, follows in structure 
the recommendation of the 
Edueation, but the number contemplated in its 
provisions is put at 500,000 and the total allot- 
ment for the year at $50,000,000. A part of the 
program falls within the scope of the general 
But for the greater 
part it has to do with making possible continued 


Commissioner of 


work-relief appropriation. 


training for young people in preparation for 
vocational and professional employment oppor- 
tunities and for continuing attendance at high 
school or college or even in graduate work. The 
individual allowances are meager, but they will 
be a boon to eager youth willing to make saeri- 
fices and endure hardness for self-improvement 
and the good of their families. 

No portion of the great fund at the Presi- 
dent’s command can be spent with promise of 
higher returns to the nation at large than this 
tithe of the total, with its certainty of “liquida- 
tion” in terms of the better living of hundreds 
of thousands in “confident to-morrows.” 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SIBLING RESEMBLANCE ON TWO 
PERSONALITY TESTS 


Now that a more extensive use of the question- 
naire type of test for the measurement of per- 
sonality characteristics is being made, results 
as to the resemblance of siblings on such tests 
are beginning to appear. Such results are of 
interest in relation to the general problem of the 
inheritance of factors determining the personal- 
ity traits of individuals. In general the assump- 
tion has been that siblings resemble each other 
less in personality traits than they do in intelli- 
gence or in physical characteristics, and the con- 
clusion usually drawn is that personality traits 
are mainly, if not wholly, dependent upon 
environmental influences. The results of Harts- 
horne and May in the Character Education In- 
quiry were a direct challenge to the environmen- 
tal hypothesis, for they concluded that there is 
an heredity factor at work in tests of honesty to 
the same extent as is ordinarily assumed in the 
case of intelligence. Several later studies bear- 
ing on this point have appeared, some showing 
little or no resemblance between siblings, others 
showing a fair amount. The results of our 
minor study are tentative, but seem in general 
to support the position of Hartshorne and May. 

The results of a recent study on this topie by 
Koch and Stroud! revealed a low relationship 
between introversion-extroversion scores of sib- 
lings. The correlation obtained was .09 = .056. 
However, marked correlations were obtained be- 
tween the intelligence test scores of these same 
siblings. For the siblings in high school the 
correlation was .63, while for siblings in college 
it was .41, 

THE SuBJects AND TESTS 

The children tested consisted of 252 children 
in a New York City publie school. They were 
in grades 4 to 8. This population resulted in 
about 137 sibling pairs. 

The tests used were the Pupil Portraits, Per- 
sonality Outlines and the Pintner Rapid Survey 
Intelligence Tests. The Pupil Portraits? is a 

1A. B. Koch and J. B. Stroud, Jour. Ed. Psychol., 
25: 542-546, 1935. 

2R. Pintner, J. B. Maller, G. Forlano, H. Axel- 
rod, Jour. Ed. Res., 1935, 28, 334-346. Test, blanks 


published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 


series of questions relating to school and home 
adjustment. The Personality Outlines® is a tes; 
still in the process of construction. It consists 
of items purporting to measure ascendance-sy). 
mission, extroversion-introversion, superiority. 
inferiority and emotional stability. Samples of 
thirty items from each of the above four eate- 
gories were used in this study. The Pintner 
Rapid Survey* (Form A) is a very short group 
intelligence test of the usual verbal type. 


THE RELIABILITIES OF THE TESTS 


The odd-even reliabilities of the two person- 
ality tests for our population are shown jn 
Table I. For the total scores on the two tests 


TABLE I 
RELIABILITIES OF TESTS AND SuB-TESTS 











Test —- r half | r whole 
Pupil Portraits: 
fC) | 100 .80 .88 
School adjustment ...... 73 .68 81 
Home adjustment .... 27 47 64 


Personality Outlines: 


Siero 1S. | eae 120 Jel 83 
Emotional stability .. 30 65 319 
hy (|) 30 43 .60 
Extroversion ................. 30 30 46 
ASCONGANCE o....cccsccssssereee 30 14 25 














the reliabilities are quite satisfactory, and this is 
also true for the school adjustment items on the 
Pupil Portraits and for the emotional stability 
items on the Personality Outlines. For the other 
parts of the two tests the reliabilities are very 
low, due in part to the small number of items 
making up the sub-tests. Evidently the Person- 
ality Outlines in the form used did not give 
reliable measures of the three traits labeled 
superiority, extroversion and ascendance. The 
reliability of the intelligence test, as reported in 


3 Test in preparation by R. Pintner, J. J. Loftus, 
et al. Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

4R. Pintner, Rapid Survey Intelligence Test. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. 
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nual of directions, lies somewhere between 
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ReLation To C. A. AND M. A. 


Sinee the raw seores were used in the ealeu- 
f the correlations for sibling resemblance, 
well to examine the possible influence of 
nological age or mental age. Table II gives 


necessary correlations. The range in age for 


TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS OF SCORES ON PERSONALITY TESTS 


WITH C, A. AND M. A. 
Test | r with | r with 
, OC. ae | M.A 
Pupil Portraits: | | 
Total test .04 AF 
School adjustment | 04 | 18 
Home adjustment .08 | .20 
| } 
Personality Outlines: | 
Total test | 25 25 
Emotional stability ; | see | 22 
Superiority 14 | -10 
Extroversion ; | 16 15 
Ascendance | .05 | 5 
| 





C. A. is from 8 to 15, and for M. A. from 7 to 
16 years. All the correlations are so low that 
we may say, for all practical purposes, that the 
scores on the two personality tests are uninflu- 


enced by either chronological or mental age. 


S1pLInc RESEMBLANCE 


Four correlations for each test or sub-test 
These are shown in Table ITI. 
The first column shows the eorrelations for all 


were caleulated. 


possible sibling pairs, namely, 137. The sibling 
pairs were then divided up into three groups, 
according to the difference in chronological age 
between the members of the pair. Group I econ- 
sists of those who differ most in age, namely, by 
Group II contains the 
intermediate cases, those who are from 23 to 30 


9 
31 months or more. 


Group III consists of 
siblings who are closest together in age, namely, 


months apart in age. 


22 months or less. In ealeulating all correlations 
each pair of siblings was entered twice in the 


conventional manner. 
If we now consider the first column, showing 
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TABLE III 
CORRELATIONS OF VARIOUS SIBLING GROUPS 


Group 


Test Total Group | Group 
Sibs I II IIl 
Pupil Portraits: 
Total test 20 29 10 05 
School adjust- 
ment 24 | .38 11 04 
Home adjust- 
ment 15 - .01 — .04 29 
Personality Out- 
lines: 
Total test 19 | 04 | .25 woe 
Emotional -sta- 
bility 1g |-06 | .17 22 
Superiority a 05 18 16 
Extroversion 16 40 | 28 18 
Ascendance 07 |-.13 | 19 18 
| | | 
Intelligence—I.Q.|  .23 | .04 | .37 21 
Number of sib- | 
ling pairs 137 | 46 | 37 54 


the correlations for all the sibling pairs, we note 
three important correlations for the total scores 
on the three tests, namely, Pupil Portraits .20, 
Personality Outlines .19, Intelligence .23. These 
three correlations are practically identical and 
the argument might be that whatever is causing 
the similarity in intelligence is also causing the 
similarity in personality traits and in general 
adjustment. There is, of course, no evidence in 
our data of the truth of this assumption. There 
may be factors influencing the personality tests 
which do not influence the intelligence test and 
vice versa. It is, however, of interest to note 
that these siblings resemble each other as much 
on the personality tests as they do on the intel- 
ligence test. 

The splitting up of the personality tests into 


sub-tests leads in most instances to very low 


correlations, except in the case of the sub-test 
of school adjustment. These sub-tests are in 
general too short to give any reliable results. 

If now we examine the results for our three 
groups of siblings, we seem to have obtained no 
consistent results. The siblings in Group I are 
farthest apart in age and they resemble each 
other most closely on the Pupil Portraits Test. 


The siblings in Groups II and III are closer 


~~) 


together in age and they resemble each other 
most closely on the Personality Outlines Test. 
Our purpose in making these three divisions was 
to investigate any trends that might be observ- 
able. Siblings who are close together in age 
would be likely to be subject to fairly similar 
environmental factors. As siblings diverge from 
each other in chronological age the similarity of 
presumably de- 


environmental factors would 


crease. If environmental factors are playing the 
most role in determining the results 


on our tests, then we should look for a steady 


linportant 


decrease in correlation as we go trom Group III 


to Group I. Hardly anywhere in Table III do 


we find such a steady decrease. ' Personality 
Outlines, with its correlations running .22, .25, 
.04, suggests such a trend. If, on the other 


hand, heredity is playing the major role in 
determining the scores on our tests, then we 
would expect similar correlations in all three 
groups. Here again we find no evidence in our 
table. 
fluctuate too markedly. 


On our three major tests, the correlations 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS 


Table IV gives the results for sibling pairs of 
like and unlike sex. In general there are no 
TABLE IV 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SIBLINGS OF LIKE AND 
UNLIKE SEX 
Unlike 


Test | Brothers Sisters 
sex 


| 


Pupil Portraits: 


| 

| | 
Total .36 13 | 12 
School adjustment | 20 | 12 | 08 
Home adjustment 18 | 42 | 05 

pF fh ng 

Personality Outlines: | | 
Total 04 31 | 13 
Emotional stability | 13 ma ig 
Superiority | 06 35 | .02 
Extroversion | 1s | 13 
Ascendance .00 .20 04 

Intelligence—I.Q. 21 29 | 

Sibling pairs 41 35 | 


very marked differences. Sisters seem to be 


slightly more alike than brothers, but the differ- 
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ence is not great. On most measures siblings of 
the same sex resemble each other more than do 


sibling pairs of unlike sex. 
SUMMARY 


Two personality tests of the questionnaire 
type and a very short group intelligence test 
were given to 137 sibling pairs in Grades IV to 
VIII. The sibling resemblance was about the 
same on all three tests. A grouping of the 
sibling pairs into three groups according to their 
distance apart in chronological age led to no con- 
sistent trends, but the authors believe this to be 
a method worth following up in greater detail 
with larger numbers of sibling pairs. 

RvupoLF PINTNER 
GEORGE FoRLANO 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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